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THE BRITISH NAVY. 
FIRST ARTICLE.—PUTTING A SHIP IN COMMISSION. 

“Our ships in ordinary will spring from inaction into a display of thei: 
might—ruffle their swelling plumage—collect their scattered elements of 
strength—and awaken their dormant thunder !"—Speech of Mr. CANNING 
in Parliament. 

Any and everything relating to the British Navy, never fails to 
excite an interest in the public mind, but there is no subject 
respecting which the generality of persons are so ignorant or so 
ill-informed. Whilst every one perceives and acknowledges the 
necessity for maintaining this right arm of our strength, this safe- 
guard of our national prosperity, in pristine vigour and efficiency, 
comparatively few are acquainted with the admirable arrange- 
ments which regulate its discipline, control its economy, and 
render every department connected with the ‘‘ mighty whole ”’ 
instantly available, so as to realise, in an incredibly short space of 
time, the appropriate metaphor with which we have headed these 
remarks. 

The exploits of the British Navy—the brilliant victories it has 
achieved—the results of those achievements in the supremacy 
obtained, securing to this favoured country old, and opening new 
channels of unbounded extent for its increasing trade and manu- 
factures ; sweeping the seas of its enemies, and rendering the 
‘* highway of commerce ”’ safe for its merchant vessels to traverse, 
—all these things are familiarly known, and duly recorded in the 
annals of history. But, except in some few elementary books—of 
little value to any but the profession—there is scarce any inform- 
ation to be obtained regarding this interesting subject : and we are 
not aware that a popular description has ever been published, to 
which the reader might refer for information, in the expectation 
of finding his curiosity gratified. 

Under this impression, and supposing that some general 
account of the various matters connected with our ‘‘ wooden 
walls,”’ will be agreeable to our readers, we purpose introducing 
the subject occasionally in successive numbers, until we have 
explained every point connected with the routine of a British 
ship-of-war, the mode of performing the duties on board—the 
portions of duty which devolve upon the different classes, or 
ratings, as they are technically called—the wages and victualling 
of the crew,—in fact, everything that can be supposed to interest 
the reader, from the first equipment of a ship-of-war, until we 
place her alongside of an enemy, and finally return her into port 
with her prize in tow, and leave her crew in the enjoyment of 
their well-earned rewards. 

Sailors invariably adopt the expletive “she,’’ when speaking 
of a ship, and as this mode of description is also familiar to the 
generality of persons, we shall adhere to it. Whenever nautical 
phrases occur we will explain their meaning by a note. 

Selecting for our purpose a seventy-four-gun ship, which class 
is distinguished as “third-rate,” we will suppose that the Lords 
of the Admiralty have decided upon equipping a vessel of this force 
for sea. This is technically called ‘‘ putting her in commission,” 
that is, removing the vessel from “‘ ordinary,’’ in which state she 


remains when dismantled. 
vol. i. 








The First Lord of the Admiralty, in whose immediate patron- 
age all appointments to commands exists, selects from a list of 
names, furnished by the senier sea Lord, a captain to command 
her. He then directs his private secretary to communicate this 
intention to the officer, who is at liberty to accept or decline 
the offer of appointment. 


It will seem strange to the reader that any doubt should exist 
upon this point, or that a captain on half-pay would decline 
active service, and the command of a ship ; when he is informed, 
however, that a tour of three years in such command—that 
being the usual time that ships are kept employed in time of 
peace—must involve him in several hundred pounds’ expense, 
over and above the pay he will receive ;—that many officers have 
large families, no private fortunes, and cannot therefore afford 
this sacrifice ; that moreover, no dishonour is incurred by declin- 
ing employment under such circumstances in time of peace, his 
surprise will cease. 

We shall take another opportunity to explain the incongruity 
of an officer’s pay being inadequate to support the proper dignity 
of his rank and station, when we come to describe the captain’s 
duties particularly ; for the present we will suppose him to have 
accepted the proffered appointment, or that having declined it, 
the command has been accepted by another. 

The selection of the lieutenants is in the second sea Lord at 
the Board, who keeps a list of all such as he considers eligible 
for active employment, with a register of their qualities, as re- 
ported by the commanders they have servedunder. This mem- 
ber of the Board also nominates some others of the officers. The 
nomination of his second, however, is, by long established custom, 
permitted to the captain, and he has the option of choosing 
either a commander or lieutenant; if the latter, he is called the 
“first lieutenant,’’ and every officer of that rank, subsequently 
appointed, must be junior to him in seniority upon the list of 
lieutenants. ; 

This regulation has been adopted and continued on the plea 
of the necessity for the captain’s having confidence in the officer 
to whom devolves the duty of carrying his orders into effect,— 
indeed the principal duties of the ship ; but it materially limits 
the power of the Admiralty in the range of appointments : for it 
is probable, nay almost certain, that the captain will select for 
his first lieutenant some active young officer, who has been con- 
stantly and recently employed afloat, and therefore well prac- 
tised in his duty, in preference to one who has been long on 
half pay, and unacquainted with the improvements that are con- 
tinually occurring; this is the reason why so many old lieutenants 
are unemployed. When the captain makes his election for a 
commander, it affords the opportunity to appoint lieutenants of 
long standing, still however, depending upon the seniority of the 
first lieutenant. But the truth is, that old officers, unless they 
can obtain commands, are not very desirous of employment 
afloat, as lieutenants of ships, for reasons we shall state here- 
after. 

We will suppose these preliminaries settled, the nomination of 


the captain approved, and the appointments decided on, the 
H 
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comifiissions are orderéd to be madé dut, and ah official letter * 
is written to each officér, apptising hini thereof. He may either 
‘* take up,”’ as it is called, that is, receive his commission at the 
Admiralty, in London, or at the admiral’s office, at the sea-port 
where the ship is stationed. The captain, or one of his lieu- 
tenants, proceeds without delay to make the arrangements for 
putting the ship in commission, which is accomplished by 
hoisting the pendant, and reading his warrant to the officers 
already appointed; thé forms and observances appertaining to 
which ceremony are as follow :— 

On arriving at the sea-port wherein his ship is stationed, the 
captain, or one of his ljeutenants, to whom he has delegated the 
duty of putting the vessel in commission, repairs to the office 
of the Port Admiral, and reports his arrival to the secretary. 
Thence he proceeds to the superintendant residing in the dock- 
yard, who orders the master-attendant, (one of his officers), 
to make the necessary arrangements, and also furnishes a pendant. 

The pendant is a long narrow strip of bunting, of the colour 
of the admiral’s flag, having a St. George’s cross at the top; 
and when hoisted at the head of the main (middle) mast, 
signifies that the ship*belongs to Her Majesty’s fleet, and is in 
commission. Every person on board, or, as it is called, under 
the pendant, is amenable to naval discipline, the laws regulating 
which are strictly defined by the Act 22 of George II., cap. 23, the 
articles of war, and also the naval instructions, a code of rules 
promulgated by the Lords of the Admiralty, under the authority 
of an order in council, and amended occasionally to suit the 
exigencies of circumstances. 

The pendant, being emblematic of a ship of war commanded 
by an officer of the royal navy, is not allowed to be worn by any 
other class of vessels whatever. It is said to have been origi- 
nally adopted in defiance of the Dutch, who exhibited a broom 
at the mast-head, and boasted that they could sweep the seas of 
their enemies; on which a British admiral ordered his captains to 
hoist this representation of a whip, with the design of whipping 
the Dutch out of the British Channel. Whatever might have 
been the first intention, the symbol is, undoubtedly, a very 
ancient one, and has long since been adopted by all nations to 
distinguish their ships of war. 

A ship, when brought forward (that is, prepared) for com- 
missioning, is generally placed in the basin, a large pond within 
the dock-yard, capable of holding several vessels. This is done 
for the greater convenience of equipping her, and hoisting on 
board her masts and water-tanks, by means of the sheers or 
cranes, placed on the edge of the basin. The officer, having 
stepped on board, calls around him any others who have been 
already appointed, and having hoisted the pendant, either upon 
a mast or a flag-staff, he reads his commission, of which the fol- 
lowing is a copy :— 

Admiralty By the Commissioners for executing the office 

Seal. of Lord High Admiral of the United King- 

dom of Great Britain and Ireland &c. 


To Henry Havutaway hereby appointed Lieutenant of Her 
Majesty’s Ship the Nonsuch 

By virtue of the Power and Authority to us given, We do 

hereby constitute and appoint you Lieutenant of Her Majesty’s 





* The following is the form of the official letter :— 
“Sir, “© Admiralty Office, January 1, 1839. 

«* My Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty have appointed 
you Lieutenant of Her Majesty's Ship, Nonsuch, at Portsmouth; it is 
their Lordships’ direction that you repair immediately to this Office for 
your appointment, and that you report to me the day on which you shall 
have joined the ship. ** Tam, Sir, your very humble Servant, 

** Joun Barrow. 
“ P.S.—It is desired that you acknowledge the receipt of this letter. 


“ To Lieutenant Henry Haulaway.” 








Ship the Nonsitich Willing and requiring you forthwith to go 
on board and take upon you the charge and cothmand of Lieu- 
tenant in her accordingly Strictly charging and commanding 
all the officers and company belonging to the said ship subor- 
dinate to you to behave themselves jointly and severally in their 
respective employments with all due respect and obedience unto 
you their said Lieutenant And you likewise to observe and 
execute as well the General Printed Instructions as what Orders 
and Directions you shall from time to time receive from your 
Captain or any other your superior Officers for Her Majesty’s 
service Hereof nor you nor any of you may fail as you shall 
answer the contrary at your peril And for so doing this shall 
be your Warrant Given under our hands and the Seal of the 
Office of Admiralty this First day of January 1839 in the 
second year of Her Majesty’s Reign 

By command of their Lordships 

C. Woop 

Seniority 10th July 1836 

The above quaint form has been unaltered probably from its 
first adoption. It will be seen that, as in old statutes, no 
marks of punctuation occur ; and although called a commission,” 
it is strictly speaking, a warrant.—It is lithographed on pa¥ch- 
ment, bears a stamp of five shillings, and the officer pays a fee of 
one pound one shilling and sixpence on receiving it. 


C. ADAM 
DALMENY 





THE LATE T. A. KNIGHT, ESQ. 


Tuomas ANDREW Knicut, of Downton Castle, Hereford- 
shire, the President of the Horticultural Society of London, to 
the establishment and success of which he so-greatly.contributed, 
was born in the year 1758. He was educated at Ludlow school, 
and afterwards became a member of Baliol College, Oxford. 
From his earliest years he appears to have shown a predominant 
taste for experimental researches in gardening and vegetable 
physiology, which the immediate and uncontrolled possession of 
an ample fortune gave him every opportunity of indulging ; pro- 
posing to himself, in fact, as one of the great objects of his life, 
to effect improvements in the productions of the vegetable king- 
dom, by new modes of culture, by the impregnation of different 
varieties of the same species, and various other expedients, com- 
mensurate with those which had already been effected by agri- 
culturists and others in the animal kingdom by a careful selection 
of parents, by judicious crossing, and by the avoidance of too 
close an alliance of breeds. In the year 1795 he contributed to 
our Transactions his first, and perhaps his most important, 
paper, on the transmission of the diseases of decay and old age 
of the parent tree to all its descendants propagated by grafting 
or layers, being the result of experiments which had already 
been long continued and very extensively varied, and which 
developed views of the greatest importance and novelty in the 
economy of practical gardening, and likewise of very great in- 
terest in vegetable physiology. This paper was succeeded by 
more than twenty others, chiefly written between the years 1799 
and 1812, containing the details of his most ingenious and 
original experimental researches on the ascent and descent of 
the sap in trees; on the origin and offices of the alburnum and 
bark ; on the phenomena of germination; on the functions of 
leaves ; on the influence of light, and upon many other subjects, 
constituting a series of facts and of deductions from them, which 
have exercised the most marked influence upon the progress of 
our knowledge of this most important department of the laws of 
vegetable organization and life. 

Mr. Knight succeeded Sir Joseph Banks in the Presidency of 
the Horticultural Society, and contributed no fewer than 114 
papers to the different volumes of its Transactions ; these con- 
tributions embrace almost every variety of subjects connected 
with horticulture; such as the production of new and improved 
varieties of fruits and vegetables ; the adoption of new modes of 
grafting, planting, and training fruit-trees ; the construction of 
forcing-frames and hot-houses; the economy of bees, and many 
other questions of practical gardening, presenting the most im- 
portant results of his very numerous and well-devised experiments. 

Mr. Knight was a person of very great activity of body and 
mind, and of singular perseverance and energy in the pursuit of 
his favourite science ; he was a very lucid and agreeable writer, 
and it would be difficult to name any other contemporary author 
in this or other countries who has made such important addi- 
tions to our knowledge of horticulture and the economy of 
vegetation.— Farewell Address of the Duke of Sussex. 
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ILLUSTRIOUS FEMALES. 

[We propose to give a series of biographies of ILLUSTRIOUS FEMALES— 
illustrious from their character and influence, as well as rank ; and thus 
to exhibit Woman in all ages, and in all circumstatices. Wé commerce 
with Isabella of Castile, not because she occupied high station, but because 
her remarkable character made that station an instrument for working 
out great and important ends.] 


—_ 


ISABELLA OF CASTILE. 


‘¢ Unver Isabella’s glorious rule,” says her latest historian, in 
his concluding chapter, ‘ we have beheld Spain emerging from 
chaos into a new existence ; unfolding, under the influence of 
institutions adapted to her genius, energies of which she was 
before unconscious ; enlarging her resources from all the springs 


, of domestic industry and commercial enterprise ; and insensibly 


losing the ferocious habits of a feudal age, in the refinements of 
an intellectual and moral culture. In the fulness of time, when 
her divided powers had been concentrated under one head, and 
the system of internal economy completed, we have seen her 
descend into the arena with the other nations of Europe, and in 
a very few years achieve the most important acquisitions of 
territory, both in that quarter, and in Africa; and finally 
crowning the whole by the discovery and occupation of a bound- 
less empire beyond the waters*.’”’ In her reign, also, events 
transpired producing a new era in the annals of the world. The 
destinies of empires and kingdoms were affected in her person. 
Under her auspices and patronage, the Spanish language and 
literature first assumed a polished and regular form ; the newly- 
invented art of printing was introduced into her dominions, and 
the first printing-press set up in Burgos. 

For several centuries after the Saracenic invasion of Spain, in 
the eighth century, the country was divided into a number of 
small but independent states, divided in their interests, and often 
in deadly hostility with each other. The population, too, con- 
sisted of different races, totally unlike in their origin, religion, 
and government. = 


Castile, the inheritance of Isabella, occupied the middle of the 
peninsula, running north and south; on the right, or easterly 
side, was the kingdom of Arragon, the domain of Ferdinand, 
which comprehended the provinces of Catalonia and Valencia ; 
and south was the kingdom of Granada, occupied by the Moors, 
Another state was the little kingdom of Navarre, within the 
Pyrenees. When the different states were consolidated, the 
capital of Castile became the capital of the empire. 


The political institutions of Castile and Arragon were nearly 
alike ; and though the form of government in both was monar- 
chical, the spirit and principles were almost republican. The 
sovereign was merely the chief of his nobility; his power was 
circumscribed by that of the cortes, or parliament, composed of 
four distiiict orders ; the nobles of the first class, or grandees ; 
the nobles of the second class ; the representatives of towns and 
cities; and the deputies of the clergy. By the law the cortes 
was to be convoked once in two years; and, once assembled, 
could not be dissolved by the king, without its own consent; all 
questions of peace and war, the coilection of the revenues, the 
enacting and repealing of laws, and the redressing of all griev- 
ances in the state, depended on this assembly. When they 
pronounced the oath of allegiance to a new king, it was in these 
striking terms: ‘* We, who are each of us as good as you, and 
are altogether more powerful than you, promise obedience to 


your government, if you maintain our rights and liberties, but 
not otherwise.” It was a fundamental article in the constitution, 
that if the king should violate their privileges, the people might 
legally disclaim him as their sovereign, and elect another in his 
place *. 

Under the administration of laws, based on constitutional 
liberty, the Castilians prospered and amassed gréat wealth; 
commerce and manufactures flourished, beyond that of any 
nation inchristendom. As early as 1227, a Navigation Act was 
passed, and extended to Arragon in 1454, preceding by somé 
centuries the celebrated ordinance to which England owes so 
much of her comimercial grandeur. In relation to the manu. 
factures of that age, an interesting fact may be mentioned; that 
is, that the breed of sheep for which Spain has been s0 long 
celebrated, owes its improvement to Catheriné of Lancaster, who, 
in the year 1394, took with her to Spain, as part of her dowry, a 
flock of English merinos, distinguished, above all others at that 
time, for the beauty and delicacy of their fleece. 

Castile, notwithstanding, had been long in a turbulent and 
unsettled state, caused by the wickedness and imbecility of its 
rulers. In this condition was the kingdom whén Isabella was 
born, which happened at Madrigal, April 22, 1451, She was 
the daughter of John II., King of Castile and Leon, who, after 
a factious and protracted reign, died four years after her birth, 
leaving by his first wife (Maria of Arragon) a son, Don Henry, 
who succeeded him ; and by his second wife (Isabella of Portu- 
gal) two children in their infancy, Alphonso and Isabella. 
Although great hopes weré indulged of Henry IV., in conse- 
quence of the weak and imbecile reign of his predecessor, yet he 
soon becamé reckless and extravagant, lost the support of his 
nobles, by which the country was plunged in anarchy, the laws 
were set at nought, banditti were uncontrolled, and oppression 
reigned. At length the Archbishop of Toledo, and others of the 
nobility, confederated against him, which ended in the farcical 
trial of him in effigy on the outskirts of Avila, when he was 
stripped of his crown, and all the royal insignia, by the nobles ; 
being thereby deposed, his brother, Alphonso, was proclaimed 
in his stead. Henry, however, raised a large army, and for somé 
years a furious civil war was the consequence. To further his 
ends, Henry attempted to force his sister, Isabella, into a hate- 
ful marriage with a brother of the Marquis of Villena, who was 
the principal abettor of this unnatural warfare. Isabella was 
then fifteen years of age, and had been from the time of her 
father’s death living in seclusion with her mother at the little 
town of Arevalo, where ‘ far from the voice of flattery and false- 
hood, she had been permitted to unfold the natural graces of 
mind and person which might have been blighted in the pesti- 
lent atmosphere of a court, Here, under the maternal eye, she 
was caréfully instructed in those lessons of practical piety, and 
in the deep reverence for religion, which distinguished her 
maturer years.’’ In stature, she was then somewhat above the 
middle size; her complexion was fair; her hair of a bright 
chesnut colour, inclining to red ; and her mild blue eye beamed 
with intelligence and sensibility. She was exceedingly beautiful ; 
‘* the handsomest lady,’’ says one of her household, ‘ whom I 
ever beheld, and the most gracious in her manners.’’ 

The face of affairs was now altered by the death of Alphonso; 
the opponents of Henry offered Isabella the throne, which she 
declined during her brother’s lifetime. He, at this time, con- 
cluded a treaty by which he declared his daughter Joanna 
illegitimate, and acknowledged Isabella to be his heiress, Mean- 
while; the latter remained in retirement, unconsciously pre- 





* Prescott’s Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
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paring herself for the throne she was so soon destined to 
grace. 

Many proposals of marriage were now made to Isabella. 
Louis XI. interceded for his brother. The King of Portugal 
sued on his own account; and the Duke of Clarence (he who 
was afterwards drowned in a butt of malmsey) was offered by his 
brother, Edward IV. But the successful aspirant was Don 
Ferdinand, son of the King of Arragon. The opposition of 
Henry to this match led the Archbishop of Toledo to remove 
Isabella to Valladolid, where the young couple were privately 
married ; she being then in her twentieth year, and Ferdinand a 
few months younger. In the meantime, the civil war raged till 
the latter end of the year 1474, when peace was in a great mea- 
sure restored by the death of Henry, and Ferdinand and Isabella 
were proclaimed King and Queen of Castile. An ineffectual 
attempt was made on behalf of Joanna by her uncle, the King of 
Portugal ; but in the campaign of 1476, Ferdinand completely 
defeated the Portuguese army, and reduced the refractory Casti- 
lian nobles to submission. Thus Isabella was without a compe- 
titor, and was acknowledged Queen of Castile and Leon ;—and 
three years afterwards, by the death of his father, Ferdinand 
succeeded to the throne of Arragon. In the same year was born 
their second daughter, the infanta Joanna, afterwards the mother 
of Charles the Fifth. It is remarkable that, when young, there was 
only a remote prospect of either Ferdinand or Isabella reaching a 
throne, and yet they were the means by which the union of the 
Spanish kingdom into one grand monarchy was accomplished. 

The young king and queen devoted their attention to the inter- 
nal affairs of their joint kingdoms; the sovereignty was more 
firmly established ; the power of the nobility confined ; the laws 
were simplified ; justice more equitably administered ; the usur- 
pations of the papal see defeated ; and the interests of trade pro- 
moted and commerce extended. 

The war of Granada was the first great event in the reign of 
the two sovereigns. Isabella, with deep-seated religious preju- 
dices, was but too easily induced to be an instigator and adviser 
in this terrible contest. ‘‘ It was bigotry on the one side, 
opposed to fanaticism on the other. The Spaniards fought for 
honour, dominion, and the interests of the church ; the Moors 
fought for their homes and hearths, their faith, their country, 
their very existence as a nation.” 

The Moorish power in Spain had long been on the decline, and 
the descendants of the Mohammedan conquerors were now cir- 
cumscribed within the boundaries of Granada, which extended 180 
miles along the southern shores of Spain, and between the moun- 
tains and the sea its breadth was about seventy miles. It was 
populous, rich in agriculture and commerce; its inhabitants 
wealthy, warlike, industrious, and polished. Granada, the royal 
city, stood in the centre of the kingdom on two lofty hills, the 
one crowned by the splendid palace of the Alhambra, the other 
by the citadel of Alcazaba, Around this noble city stretched the 
Vega, or plain of Granada, which resembled one vast and 
beautiful garden. The patriotism of its inhabitants had in 
it something romantic and tender. The first step of Ferdinand 
and Isabella was to demand by an ambassador the tribute due, to 
which Aben Hassan haughtily replied, ‘‘ Tell your master, that 
the kings of Granada who were used to pay tribute in money to 
the Castilian crown are dead. Our mint at present coins nothing 
but blades of cimiters and heads of lances.”’ 

The war was continued with little intermission for ten years. 
Isabella was present at every succeeding campaign, animating 
her generals, providing for the support of her armies, comforting 
them under their reverses, and by her active humanity, and her 
benevolent sympathy, extended to friend and foe, softening as 





far as possible the rigours of war. The civilised world is 
indebted to Isabella for the first institution of military surgeons 
to follow the army. These she paid out of her own revenues; 
and had always six well-furnished tents for the sick and wounded, 
which were called the Queen’s Hospital. 

Isabella, in December of 1485, gave birth to the infanta 
Catherine of Arragon, afterwards the wife of Henry the Eighth 
of England. Early in the following spring she joined the camp, 
and was surrounded by a most splendid array of feudal chieftains 
of Castile, and cavaliers of England, France, and Germany, who 
had there assembled, anxious to distinguish themselves in the 
sight of a beautiful and gracious queen. She was also surrounded 
by many ladies of noble birth and exceeding beauty, the mothers, 
daughters, or sisters of the brave men engaged in the war. The 
grand Cardinal Mendoza, who was, during her life, her chief 
minister and adviser, was also at her side; he is described as 
‘*a man of clear understanding, eloquent, judicious, and of great 
quickness and capacity in business, simple yet nice in his appa- 
rel, lofty and venerable in his deportment.”’ 

In the spring of the year 1486, amid this proud assemblage 
of nobles, warriors, and high-born dames, Columbus first 
appeared as a suitor at the court of Castile. In the midst of the 
hurry and tumult of martial preparation, and all the vicissitudes 
and exigencies of a tremendous and expensive war, we can hardly 
wonder if his magnificent but (as they then appeared) extrava- 
gant speculations, should at first meet with little attention or 
encouragement. His frequent repulses by those about the 
queen are well known, and it was not until the conclusion of 
the war that Isabella gave her serious attention to his proposals. 
Her enthusiasm, however, was at length kindled. “It shall be 
so,” she exclaimed ; “ I will undertake the enterprise for my own 
kingdom of Castile, and will pledge my jewels for the necessary 
sum.” ‘ This,” says the historian of Columbus, ‘‘ was the 
proudest moment in the life of Isabella ; it stamped her renown 
for ever, as the patroness of the discovery of the New World.” 

The exterminating war was brought to a close by the surren- 
der of Granada, into which city Ferdinand and Isabella made 
their triumphant entry on the 6th of January, 1492. Thus ter- 
minated the dominion of the Moors in Spain, which had endured 
for nearly eight centuries. 

During the siege of Granada, Isabella well-nigh lost her life 
by an accidental conflagration of hercamp. No lives were lost, 
but the whole of the queen’s wardrobe and an immense quantity 
of arms and treasures were destroyed. The winter coming on, 
the Moors entertained the hope that the siege would be aban- 
doned. Their astonishment was great when they saw a noble 
and regular city rise from the ruins of the camp. It owed its 
existence to the piety of Isabella, who built it as a memorial for 
her deliverance, and named it La Santa Fé. 

In April following the fall of Granada (1492), six years after 
his first disclosing his views, the compact was signed with 
Columbus, and in the following August he set sail from Palos. 
Next to that moment in which Isabella declared herself the sole 
patroness of Columbus, and undertook the voyage of discovery 
for ‘‘her own kingdom of Castile,’”’ the most memorable epoch 
of her life was his return from the New World, when she re- 
ceived him in state at Barcelona; and when, laying at her feet 
the productions of those unknown lands, he gave her a detailed 
narrative of his wonderful voyage. Columbus’s fourth voyage, 
in 1502, was under Isabella’s immediate patronage and protection. 

When the wars were over that had followed her accession, 
Isabella devoted herself to the cultivation of literature and 
science. Her example inspired the nobility with a taste for 
letters, and many of the most dignified became public instructors 
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in the universities. The enthusiasm was no less strong in her 
own sex. Isabella’s Latin preceptor was a lady; the Lady 
Doiia Lucia de Medrano lectured on the Latin classics in the 
University of Salamanca; and Dofia Francisca de Lebrija filled 
the chair of rhetoric with applause at Alcala. 

The Italian war was one of the next important events under 
the reign of Isabella; the success of which may be mainly attri- 
buted to the great military talents of that extraordinary man, 
Gonsalvo de Cordova, known in history as well as in romance, 
by the name of the Great Captain. He was a general of great 
prudence, coolness, and steadiness of purpose. But of the 
celebrated men who gave lustre to the reignof Ferdinand and 
Isabella, none was more eminent than Cardinal Ximenes. Of 
this remarkable man Mr. Prescott observes, “‘ His character was 
of that stern and lofty cast, which seems to rise above the ordi- 
nary wants and weaknesses of humanity. His genius of the 
severest order, like Dante’s, or Michael Angelo’s, in the regions 
of fancy, impresses us with ideas of power that excite admiration 
akin to terror. His enterprises were of the boldest character, 
his execution of them equally bold. He disdained to woo for- 
tune by any of those soft and pliant arts, which are too often 
the most effectual. He pursued his ends by the most direct 
means. In this way he frequently multiplied difficulties ; but 
difficulties seemed to have a charm for him, by the opportunity 
they afforded of displaying the energies of his soul.” 

The latter years of Isabella’s life were embittered by a series 
of domestic griefs that pressed heavily upon her. Her family 
dropped fast into the grave. In 1496, her mother died in her 
arms; and her death was but the forerunner of the almost total 
extinction of her race. Deep melancholy threw her into a rapid 
decline, of which she died at Medina del Campo on the 25th of 
Nov. 1505, in the 54th year of her age, and 30th of her reign. 

Mr. Prescott observes :—‘ Ferdinand’s connection with 
Isabella, while it reflected infinite glory on his reign, suggests a 
contrast most unfavourable to his character. Hers was all 
magnanimity, disinterestedness, and deep devotion to the inter- 
ests of her people. His was the spirit of egotism. The circle 
of his views might be more or less expanded, but self was the 
steady unchangeable centre. Her heart beat with the generous 
sympathies of friendship, and the purest constancy to the first, 
the only object of her love. He proved himself unworthy of the 
admirable woman with whom his destinies were united, by in- 
dulging in those vicious gallantries too generally sanctioned by 
the age. Ferdinand, in fine, a shrewd and politic prince, ‘ sur- 
passing,’ as a French writer, not his friend, has remarked, ‘ all 
the statesmen of his time in the science of the cabinet, may be 
taken as the representative of the peculiar genius of the age; 
while Isabella, discarding all the petty artifices of state policy, 
and pursuing the noblest ends by the noblest means, stands far 
above her age.’” 

It has been said by Mrs. Jamieson, that Isabella had all the 
talents, strength of mind, and the royal pride of Queen Eliza- 
beth, without her harshness, her despotism, and her arrogance ; 
and she possessed the personal graces, the gentleness, and femi- 
nine accomplishments of Mary Stuart, without her weakness. 
Her virtues were truly her own; her faults and errors were 
the result of external circumstances, and belonged to the times 
and the situation in which she was placed. The love of her 
people bestowed upon her the simple but beautiful designation, 
‘* Isabella de la paz y bontad’’—Isabella of peace and good- 
ness. The establishment of the Inquisition, and the expulsion 
of the Jews, events which her religious zeal led her to sanction 
and promote, are spots upon her fame; and left evils which are 
felt in Spain to this day. To these important events we shall 
have occasion to advert at a future period. 





ORIGIN OF THE TERMS WHIG AND TORY. 

Tory, a cant term from an Irish word, signifying a savage ; the name 
of a party opposed to that of a whig. 

Whig, whey ; the name of a party in politics. 

Watker's Dictionary. 

“Tue word Tory is Irish, and was first made use of there in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth's wars in Ireland. It signified a 
kind of robber, who being listed in neither army, preyed in 
general upon the country, without distinction of English or 
Spaniard. In the Irish massacre, anno 164], you had them 
in great numbers, assisting in everything that was bloody and 
villanous, and particularly when humanity prevailed upon some 
of the papists to preserve protestant relations. There were such 
as chose to butcher brothers and sisters, fathers and mothers, 
the dearest friends, and nearest relations; these were called 
tories. In England, about the year 1680, a party of men 
appeared among us, who, though pretended protestants, yet 
applied themselves to the ruin and destruction of their country. 
They began with ridiculing the popish plot, and encouraging the 
papists to revive it. They pursued their designs in banishing 
the Duke of Monmouth, and calling home the Duke of York, 
then in abhorring, petitioning, and opposing the bill of exclusion ; 
in giving up charters and the liberties of their country to the 
arbitrary will of their prince ; then in murthering patriots, per- 
secuting dissenters, and at last in setting up a popish prince on 
pretence of hereditary right, and tyranny on pretence of passive 
obedience. These men, for their criminal preying upon their 
country, and their cruel bloody disposition, began to show them. 
selves so like the Irish thieves and murtherers aforesaid, that 
they quickly got the name of tories. Their real godfather was 
Titus Oates, and the occasion of his giving them the name is 
as follows :—the author of this happened to be present. There 
was a meeting of some honest people in the City, upon the 
occasion of the discovery of some attempt to stifle the evidence 
of the witnesses, and tampering with Bedloe and Stephen Dug- 
dale. Among the discourse, Mr. Bedloe said he had letters 
from Ireland, that there were some tories to be brought over 
hither, who were privately to murder Dr. Oates, and the said 
Bedloe. The doctor, whose zeal was very hot, could never 
hear any man after this talk against the plot, or against the 
witnesses, but he thought he was one of these tories, and called 
almost every man a tory that opposed him in discourse; till at 
last the word tory became popular, and it stuck so closely to the 
party in all their bloody proceedings, that they had no way to 
get it off, so at last they owned it, just as they do now the name 
of highflyer. 

‘As to the word Whig, it is Scots. The use of it began 
there when the western men, called Cameronians, took arms 
frequently for their religion. Whig was a word used in most 
parts for a kind of liquor the western Highlandmen used to 
drink, whose composition I do not remember *, and so became 
common to the people that drank it. It afterwards became 
a denomination to the poor harassed people of that part of the 
country, who being unmercifully persecuted by the government 
against all law and justice, thought they had a civil right to their 
religious liberties, and therefore frequently resisted the arbitrary 
power of their princes. These men, tired with innumerable oppres- 
sions, ravishings, murders, and plunderings, took up arms about 
the year 1681, being the famous insurrection at Bothwell-bridge. 
The Duke of Monmouth, then in favour, was sent against them 
by King Charles, and defeated them. At his return, instead of 
thanks for the good service, he found himself ill-treated for 
using them too mercifully ; and Duke Lauderdale told King 
Charles, with an oath, that the duke had been so civil to the 
whigs, because he was a whig himself in his heart. This. made 
it a court word; and in a little while all the friends and fol- 
lowers of the Duke began to be called whigs ; and they, as the 
other party did by the word tory, took it freely enough to 
themselves.” —De Foe, Review, vol. vii. p. 296-7. 





* It was the refuse, or what was called the whig of the milk, which the 
poorest people in Scotland used to carry to market, their wretchedness 
not allowing them to give it to their cattle—North’s Examen. A tory 
writer of that time defines it to be sour milk, and he says, “It was for- 
merly appropriated to what is still more sour, a Scotch presbyterian ! "— 
Caveat against the Whigs, part i. p. 73. 
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THE OLD VALENTINE. 
BY MRS. M. GRIFFITH. 

** You have been a long time reading that letter,’’ said Mrs. 
Brooks to her niece; ‘‘I hope it is an interesting one.” 

**It is not a letter, dear aunt, it is a valentine, and I have 
been trying to guess who sent it.” 

‘* Why, who should it be but young Fleming? he did nothing 
but talk of valentines all last week.” 

‘* And that makes me think it did not come from him ; who 
else can it be?” 

A ring at the door sent the valentine into the writing-desk ; 
the door opened, and in came two bright, laughing girls. 

** Oh, Sophia,’ exclaimed Ellen Douglas, a young girl, just 
entering life—or evening parties—‘‘ look here, see what a sweet 
valentine, and cousin Anna has three, only think of that! Did 
you get one? Ah, I can tell by your blush that there is a 
valentine in that desk.’’ 

‘* Let me see yours first, and then I will tell you,”’ said Sophia; 
** three have you, Anna? where are they? here are two only— 
give me that one first, it is so prettily cut.’”’ 

Sophia opened it eagerly, and could not help smiling, for it 
was one that she had written herself for Ralph Fleming—she 
opened the other, it was hers, likewise, and lo! Ellen’s valentine 
was from the same pen. 

‘* They are all beautifully cut and beautifully painted,”’ said 
she ; ‘‘ the verses are like all these kind of verses, full of love and 
all that, but we do not care for the rhyme nor for the design, you 
know, it is the pleasant feeling that these little bits of paper give 
one. We think of the gentleman—the one gentleman—hey, 
Ellen ?—who would so naturally send a valentine. Anna, dear, 
why did you not bring the other valentine? I have more curio- 
sity about that one than either of these.’’ 

» “*Tell her, Anna, tell her all about it,’’ said Ellen, looking 
concerned, for poor Anna had a cloud over her fine face. 

‘There is nothing to tell, Sophia, excepting that uncle came 
into the room with the valentines himself, and after allowing us 
to read them, he begged that he might look at the handwriting. 
Like a simpleton I handed him these two very eagerly, and kept 
back the third, but he insisted on seeing that too, and so, 
although I had scarcely read it, I was forced to give itup. Only 
think of his seeing such a valentine as that—” 

Mrs. Brooks, who had left the room when the girls entered, 
now came in to ask for Sophia’s bunch of keys, as she had mis- 
laid her own. 

‘* Let her open the desk first,” said Ellen Douglas, ‘‘ we want 
to see her valentine.”’ 

But Mrs. Brooks was in haste; she promised, however, to 
send the keys back immediately, and the ‘girls were compelled 
to wait. Ten minutes—fifteen elapsed, and they chatted on, 
but no keys came; Sophia went after them, and came back with 
the intelligence that her aunt had gone out, and it was presumed 
had taken the keys with her, for they were not to be found. 
After wondering and wondering over and over again who could 
have sent the valentines, they departed, vexed that they could 
not get a peep at the one so provokingly locked up in the desk. 

Sophia breathed freely as her two friends left the room: not 
for worlds would she have shown the precious valentine, for the 
handwriting was well-known to both of the girls. How she 
blessed her aunt for getting her off so handsomely about the 
keys; although she thought it must have been accidental, for 
how could it be imagined that there would be any unwillingness 
on her part to let the paper be seen? 

The gentleman suspected of having sent the valentine, was 
the last person that any gay, fashionable young lady would care 
to receive one from. He was Mrs. Brooks’s ‘‘ man of business,”’ 
for so she termed him, although he transacted all her offices 
gratuitously. He was a Mr. Samuel Day, no name certainly for 
a romance; and what was worse, he had no romance in his 
nature. How so refined, accomplished, and beautiful a girl as 
Sophia Lee could admire, nay love, a man with such an unpre- 
possessing name, and so little brilliancy of character, it is impos- 
sible to conjecture. If he had won her affections by flattery, or 
by any of the numerous arts in the power of a designing man, 
it would not have been surprising ; but Mr. Day practised none 
of these; he had not the most remote thought of loving Sophia 
Lee, loveable as she was; nor did he dream that she ever could 
think of him as a lover. 

He walked into the parlour with Mrs. Brooks, just as the 
young ladies left it, Sophia blushed deeply as her eye met his, 





and he cast a second glance—a glance of surprise at the emotion. 
Mrs. Brooks apologised for not returning the keys in time to 
let the ladies see the valentine, but she remarked that another 
day would do as well ; ‘‘and at any rate,’’ said she, ‘‘ Sophia, 
you can let Mr. Day see it. He came in on purpose; I methim 
in the street, and asked him to come in and see it.” 

‘*T suspect—I imagine—’’ stammered Sophia, ‘‘ that Mr. 
Day has no desire—no—” 

“If you are averse to my seeing it,” said Mr. Day, ‘ I cer- 
tainly can have no wish to do so. But who is the happy valen- 
tine this year, my dear Sophia ?’’ 

‘¢ That is more than she can tell,” said Mrs. Brooks, ‘‘ for I 
heard her wondering who it could be.”’ 

Mr. Day smiled and then looked queer; for he saw that Sophia 
was unusually agitated. 

‘©T presume that these yalentines have some charm in them 
—something very pleasant,” said he, ‘‘ for I have heard of them 
even in my counting-house. Ralph Fleming this morning,” and 
he turned his eye from Sophia as he mentioned the young man’s 
name, ‘‘ told me that he had sent at least half-a-dozen to dif- 
ferent ladies.”’ 

Sophia smiled, for well she knew who wrote them all. As to 
the one she had received herself, there was no mistaking the 
author, there was no doubting that the hand-writing was Mr. 
Day’s; and yet he looked so easy, so unconscious—he was so 
little given to mysteries—that she could not understand it. 

Mr. Day was more at ease when he found that the sending 
valentines to several other ladies had not produced any unplea- 
sant feeling. If she did not think it was sent by Ralph Fleming, 
who else, thought he, did she suppose would send her a valen- 
tine? A Colonel Gardiner came across his mind, and it was now 
his turn to blush and look embarrassed. 

‘¢ That Colonel Gardiner is a sorry fellow,’’ said he, turning 
to Mrs. Brooks, ‘‘ his servant has just sued him for a year’s 
wages. I met a gentleman yesterday who was engaged to dine 
with him, but on hearing of this suit, he sent an apology.” 

‘¢ T honour the man who has courage to do a thing like that,” 
said Sophia—and Mr. Day turned quickly towards her. ‘It is 
not Colonel Gardiner then,’’ thought he. There were but three 
other gentlemen intimate in the house, Mr. Jones, brother to 
Anna Jones, the lady who had just left them, Mr. Western, and 
a Mr. Marshall. It was Mr. Western who had sent an apology 
to Colonel Gardiner, and the suspicion would have rested on 
him, only that he was thought to be an admirer of Anna Jones 
—he was divided between Mr. Marshall and Mr. Jones. 

“ What ails you both this morning ?” said Mrs. Brooks, “ you 
are stammering and hesitating, and looking as if you had been 
doing something wrong: perhaps after all, Mr. Day, you sent 
the valentine yourself.” 

‘¢T send a valentine !—I doa silly thing like that! no, madam,” 

said he, raising his voice so as to make Sophia start, “ never. 
But I beg your pardon for speaking so earnestly—I never ex- 
pected that a foolish valentine could have the power of making 
me behave like a boy. If Sophia would but let me see it, I 
might relieve her curiosity ; perhaps the handwriting is known 
to me—surely, my dear girl, unless it contains an offer of mar- 
riage, there can be no impropriety in showing it to a man almost 
old enough to be your father.”’ 
+ Sophia had shown so much embarrassment and so much had 
been said about the foolish paper that she felt extremely awkward, 
and could not bring herself to open the desk. ‘‘ No, no,” said 
she, after making one or two attempts, “ not now, I will just 
wait till I see Ralph Fleming—perhaps he can throw some light 
on it.’”’ 

‘‘ Well, if he is further in your confidence than I am—but he 
is younger and— ” 

‘*Oh, no, no, do not say that. You are entitled to all my 
confidence, but the person I first suspected of having sent the 
paper is certainly not the one, and Mr. Fleming—perhaps he 
imitated the handwriting—at any rate I will examine it again.” 

“Well, see him then, dear young lady, I am content now 
that it does not come from Colonel Gardiner or Mr. Fleming. 
I saw by your countenance that you suspect neither of them.” 

“You saw by my countenance ?—did you not turn your face 
from mine when you mentioned their names? so how could you 
see? Be rnd that I should not have felt the embarrassment 
that I now feel, if either of these persons had sent me a hundred 
valentines.”’ 

‘* In the name of goodness, who then did you suspect?” said 
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Mr. Day, looking more surprised than he had ever done in 
his life. ~ 

Before Sophia could answer, Mr. Fleming came in, and Mr. 
Day walked abruptly away. ; 

Sophia unlocked the desk, took out the valentine, and laying 
it on the table said, ‘‘ Mr. Fleming, you sent this to me. You 
have imitated Mr. Day’s handwriting.” 

The young man opened it. ‘I assure you, Miss Lee,” said 
he, ‘ that I never wrote that valentine.”’ 

“ Upon your word ?” 

‘Upon my word—but I know who did write it; and surely if 
you showed it to Mr. Day he must have owned it.”’ 

‘¢ It ig a mistake, indeed it is a mistake. Mr. Day says he 
never wrote a valentine in his life.’’ 

‘* Well, if that is not too good a joke—why I saw him write 
it—I saw him write this very paper, I tell you. Nay, you 
need not shake your head, Mrs. Brooks; I tell you, as an 
honest man, that Mr. Day wrote it, and I saw him do it. Has 
he seen it?”’ 

"No, I could not bring myself to show it to him ; indeed, 
Mr. Fleming, there is some mystery about this—pray, when did 
he write it? it must have been lately, for here is 1837, and yet 
—stay—I declare there has been an erasure, for I see the top 
part of a 6 or.5 above the 7, and look here, too, Gift is in paler 
ink: a word has been scratched out there. It never struck me 
before, but the paper is not as white as the envelope. What 
ean all this mean? Iam more perplexed thanever. Mr. Fle- 
ming, you could tell me all about this, if you had a mind.” 

‘‘T can say nothing more than what I have said.—Mr. Day 
wrote those verses, and I saw him write them.’’ 

‘Did he compose them too? Come, if you certify to his 
handwriting, you can say who made the rhymes.”” 

** Indeed, Miss Lee, that does not follow. But, instead of 
talking pleasantly about these little papers, you are looking cross, 
and very like wishing for a quarrel with me, so to prevent it 1 
will just go over and see how the sweet Douglas looks after her 
valentine.” 

The young man went eff gaily, without throwing any further 
light on the subject. The letters of the writing were very small, 
and she had seen nothing like it from any other pen. There 
was a particular turn to certain letters, which always distin- 
guished Mr. Day's from all others; but he had said so posi- 
tively, so emphatically, that he had never written a valentine, 
and Mr. Fleming had so positively asserted that he did write it, 
that she was very much perplexed. Her aunt could not relieve 
her difficulties ; for, when Sophia repeated all that Fleming had 
said, Mrs. Brooks was of opinion that Mr. Day wrote the verses; 
but when she was reminded that Mr. Day had denied it, then 
she was quite as sure that he did not write them. 

Again and again Sophia examined the handwriting, and her 
aunt brought her a little account-book to compare. it with the 
valentine. Mr. Day kept all her accounts with scrupulous 
exactness, transferring them from his large books to her little 
miniature one, that she might at any moment, at a glance, see 
how her affairs stood. There was not the slightest difference 
that either of them could perceive: indeed, the result of this 
close inspection was, that Mr. Day, and he alone, had written 
the valentine. 

The evening brought neither a solution nor Mr. Day; and his 
absence was painfully felt by Sophia, for she feared that he was 
offended. He generally spent his evenings with them; or, if 
he was engaged elsewhere, he always called in for a few minutes, 
either before he went or after he returned. To-morrow was her 
birth-day, and hitherto he had always called, especially the 
night before, to find out what little trinket or knick-knackery 
she most wanted, that he might bring it to her the next day; 
for he was one of those simple-minded men who liked to do that 
which would give the most pleasure. He thought, very justly, 
that if he consulted his own taste or judgment, he might not 
choose that which would be agreeable to others; but he did not 
make his appearance, and Sophia,went to her chamber with very 
miserable feelings. She wished there had never been such things 
as valentines. 

‘I cannot think what kept our ‘ man of business’ from us 
last evening,’’ said Mrs. Brooks, ‘‘ he surely will be here to-day; 
he has never missed coming to dine with us on your birth-day, 
Sophia.”’ 

‘It appeared to me, aunt, that he was a little hurt because 
T did not show him the valentine, and I could not do it, you 





new, after his saying so positively that he did not write it, or 
send it. 

‘* Well, show it to him to-day, for, I will answer for it, that 
he will be here presently; it is one o’clock, and he generally 
contrives to be here early. By the way, Mr. Marshall left his 
card here yesterday whilst you were out; here it is. P. P.C, 
Ah! he is going to England, What a fine-looking man he is, 
Sophia; do you know that I think he would fall in love with 
you, if he dared?” 

‘‘T am glad then that he does not dare, for I assure you, my 
dear aunt, that I should not fall in love with him.”’ 

‘* Well, well, time enough, dear, time enough. I hope to kee: 
you with me seyeral years yet. How to part with you at last, 
cannot tell.” ; 

‘* Oh, as to that, how often, dearest aunt, have I told you that 
I never would be separated from you? Whoever marries me 
must marry you, and old Mrs. Tate, and Caty, and Peter, and 
little Jemmy, and all.’’ 

Mrs. Brooks laughed and said, that unless her man of busi- 
ness, Mr. Day, would take pity on her, she feared that no one 
else would. She did not see the colour fly into Sophia’s face 
as she made this remark ; but went on talking about it, until 
the man of business himself came into the room. Poor Sophia 
was afraid that her aunt would repeat her observations, but the 
old lady, luckily, had forgotten to order a particular dish for the 
birth-day dinner, and she hurried out to attend to it. 

Mr. Day walked quietly up to Sophia and took her hand, Mr. 
Marshali’s card was still in it, and in putting it on the table, the 
name caught his eye. 

‘* Marshall—then it is this Mr. Marshall that sent you the 
valentine? I know his writing, Sophia—may I have a peep at 
this wonderful paper to-day ?”’ 

‘¢ Why, your head runs strangely on this valentine, Mr. Day 
—you that never cared for such trifles; some time or other I 
shall show it to you, but not to-day. Have you forgotten that 
this is my birth-day ?”’ 

‘* Forgotten it? no, indeed; when did I ever forget it ? but 
there is a formality now that we did without a few years ago. 
Then you used to fly to me, and—’’ 

“ Oh, yes, I remember, but you forget that I am a sober, quiet 
girl of nineteen, and expect something far better than sugar- 
plums. You have a box there, and I am dying with curiosity to 
see what is in it.” 

‘* No, Sophia, you care but little for that box. You are not 
like yourself to-day, nor were you like yourself yesterday ; I was 
so unhappy about it that I staid by myself all the evening, and 
yet I was half-a-dozen times on the point of coming here. 
When I finally made up my mind to come, I looked at my watch 
and found it was too late.’’ 

‘‘T am sorry to be the cause of uneasiness to you,” said 
Sophia; ‘ but if you say nothing more about that foolish valen- 
tine, I shall forget it myself. Come, pray let me see what is in 
that box?” . 

‘Only a pretty set of ornaments for you, my dear Sophia. 
Here is a chain, let me put it on your neck ; it is very becoming, 
indeed, and how do you like this watch, and these rings?” 

‘* Oh beautiful, most beautiful! and these ear-rings and this 
aigrette ; every thing is indeed too beautiful to be praised. Oh 
how costly they are—ought you to have thrown away so large a 
sum on one s0 little able to—” 

‘* The time, I perceive, is not far off, my dear Sophia, when 
you will require a few ornaments of this kind. 1 am determined 
to be beforehand with your lover—for lovers generally make 
their betrothed a present, you know. The writer of that valen- 
tine—nay, Sophia, hear me out—if it be this Mr. Marshall, is 
fully able to cover your head with diamonds. He is possessor of 
immense wealth; but rich as he is, you shall not go portionless.’’ 

‘*Mr. Day, you mistake entirely. Look at the card, you see 
that Mr. Marshall is soon to sail for England. I saw him this 
morning after breakfast—and—’’ 

‘¢ And what, Sophia? ” 

“Why, I intended to keep the thing from your knowledge, ag 
I did from my aunt—”’ 

‘You are then engaged to him,” said Mr. Day, laying down 
the box, and walking to the window to hide hisemotion. “ Good 
Heavens !” said he to himself, ‘‘why does this so painfully affect 
me? ought I not to rejoice that she can give her affections to 
one so worthy ?”’ 

By a strong effort he recovered himself sufficiently to return 
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to his seat near Sophia. He took her hand and gently raised it 
to his lips: ‘‘ Forgive me, my dear girl,’”’ said he, “‘ I have been 
for so many years accustomed to watch over you, and to care for 
all your wants and pleasures, that it goes near - breaking my 
heart, stout as you say it is, at the thought of being nothing 
more in future to you than a common acquaintance—for a friend 
you will not then need. You have not known the gentleman 
long; but I have, and he is most worthy of you. I presume 
when he returns from Europe—foolish fellow ! loving you as he 
must love you, why does he leave you behind ? ”” 

‘*Oh, Mr. Day, what an error you are in! Now hear me: I 
tell you truly that I refused Mr. Marshall, that he is not the one 
who wrote the valentine, and I tell you as truly that I will never 
marry any other man than the one who did write it.’’ 

‘¢Tell me then, dear Sophia, is he worthy of you? who can 
it be? and why am I, the one most interested in your happi- 
ness, to be kept in ignorance? You are in tears. Fear not,’ 
said he, as he drew her gently to him, ‘ fear not, my dear girl, 
tell me all; if the want of fortune on his part be the obstacle, 
provided he deserves you in other respects, that shall be no 
hinderance, for are you not my sole heir? Most tenderly and 
devotedly have I loved you, my dear Sophia, from your child- 
hood to this hour, but never till this moment did I know it 
would be so bitter a pang to part with you—to give you to 
another. But you may be convinced of the sincerity of my 
affection by the great sacrifice I make in thus giving you up— 
and must I—must I indeed part with you, just as I have dis- 
covered that you are so necessary to my happiness ?—am I to 
live in solitary wretchedness, without hearing that sweet voice ? 
—without—oh, Sophia, dear girl, forgive me—forget what I 
have said, and believe me only your friend. Alas! that one so 
unsuited to you in years, should dare to love you as I do—as I 
must always love.”’ 

Sophia wept, to be sure, but they were tears of joy. She 
raised her head at length, but he begged her not to speak, not 
to distress herself further, as he would wait till she were more 
composed, before he asked who the gentleman was. She went to 
the writing-desk and took out the valentine; but when she put 
it in his hand he shook his head and sighed. 

‘*Not now, Sophia, not now,” said he, “I only want the 
name; as to the verses, the handwriting, what is that to me now?” 

‘* Everything to you,” said Sophia, casting down her eyes, 
‘* it is everything to you, if you really and truly love me as 
you say.”’ 

‘** If I really love you, Sophia !—can he who wrote this paper 
ever hope to love you as tenderly as I do?” 

‘* Yes, and I hope in time more tenderly—look at the writing, 
will you? pray do, and hear me again declare that I never have, 
never can love any other—that I never will marry any other 
than the writer of this foolish valentine.”’ 

With a desperate effort Mr. Day tore open the paper, but the 
colour flew to his temples, he was like one in a dream, he looked 
at Sophia, her eyes were on the ground, but there was a smile 
visible ; he pronounced her name in a low voice, and then 
checked himself, as if not daring to realise the truth. 

‘* Sophia,” said he, at length, ‘‘ Sophia, may I believe in the 
truth of the words you have just uttered ?’”’ 

‘*Can I believe in all that you have just said?’’ replied 
Sophia, ‘‘ when you so stoutly denied having written this valen- 
tine ?”’ 

“ Blessed paper !’’ said he, kissing it, ‘‘ most precious valen- 
tine! little did I dream that it was to be the means of so much 
happiness.” 

** But when did you write it?” said Sophia, trying to dis- 
engage herself from his arms, ‘‘tell me all about it, for I am still 
in the dark—to whom did you send it, if not to me?”’ 

“‘T did not send it to any one, dearest; this was the way of 
it. About four years ago Ralph Fleming was very desirous of 
going to the races, and I was very desirous that he should not. 
He promised me at length, if I would do him a little favour he 
would give up the races, for that year at least. The little favour 
was simply to write this valentine. He wrote a large irregular 
hand, and this required the finest of writing and the smallest of 
letters. It was you, my dear Sophia, that induced me to form 
my letters in that way; in fact, I had your wishes, your plea- 
sure in view, in everything that I undertook. How could I 
have been so blind to the nature of my affection for you >—Dear 
little paper, but for you, 1 should never have known that I might 
aspire to be loved in return!" 





Poor Mr. Day! love made him as loquacious as it does those 
who have lived upon the thoughts of it all their life. Mrs. 
Brooks’s ‘‘ man of business’’ was like all other men, and Sophia, 
the happiest of the happy, was thinking how well love-speeches 
became him. He was considered by her young friends to be 
plain-looking, but in her eyes at this moment, he was positively 
handsome. 

‘*] was not many minutes writing what I then thought a very 
foolish thing,” continued he; “‘ and to tell you the truth, 'I 
wrote mechanically, without considering the import of the words 
at all. I only recollect thinking it a very silly thing, that a 
‘man of business,’ as Mrs. Brooks always calls me, and which 
I am, should have engaged in writing love-verses. Ah! if I 
could have foreseen—” 

‘* Well,” said Mrs. Brooks, on seeing Mr. Day with his arms 
around Sophia’s waist, looking fondly in her face, ‘‘ you have 
made up, I see ; why, we were all gloomy enough when I left the 
room ; have you founa out who wrote the valentine ?” 

‘Yes, my dear madam,” said he, ‘‘ and as Sophia has deter- 
mined to marry the one who wrote it, I have given my consent, 
and I hope you will give yours.”’ 

‘* Oh, my dear, dear aunt,’’ said Sophia, throwing her arms 
around her neck, “ Mr. Day wrote it himself; you shall hear all 
about it.’”’ 

‘* But you promised to marry the writer, he says, is it true? 
and is it my ‘ man of business’ all the while that gave us such 
disturbance about an old valentine? Ah, Sophia, how often 
in my heart have I wished for this, but did not dare to speak 
my mind.’’ 

‘* Sophia has spoken her mind,” said Mr. Day ; ‘‘ God bless 
her!” 





THE KREMLIN. 


I wap thought of the Kremlin as the rude and barbarous 
palace of the Czars ; but I found it one of the most extraordinary, 
beautiful, and magnificent objects I ever beheld. I rambled 
over it several times with admiration, without attempting to com- 
prehend it all. Its commanding situation on the banks of the 
Moskwa river; its high and venerable walls; its numerous 
battlements, towers, and steeples ; its magnificent and gorgeous 
palaces ; its cathedrals, churches, monasteries, and belfries, with 
their gilded, coppered, and tin-plated domes; its mixture of 
barbarism and decay, magnificence and ruins; its strong con- 
trast of architecture, including the Tartarian, Hindoo, and 
Gothic ; and, rising above all, the lofty tower of Ivan Veliki, 
with its golden ball, reflecting the sun with dazzling brilliancy, 
altogether exhibited a beauty, grandeur, and magnificence, 
strange and indescribable. 

The Kremlin is ‘‘ the heart ” and ‘‘ sacred place’’ of Moscow, 
once the old fortress of the Tartars, and now the centre of the 
modern city. It is nearly triangular in form, enclosed by a high 
brick wall painted white, and nearly two miles in extent, and is 
in itself a city. It has five gates, at four of which there are 
high watch-towers. The fifth is ‘‘ Our Saviour’s,’’or the Holy 
Gate, through whose awe-commanding portals no male, not 
even the emperor and autocrat of all the Russias, can pass, 
except with uncovered head and bended body. Bareheaded I 
entered by this gate, and passed on to a noble esplanade, com- 
manding one of the most intersting views of Moscow, and 
having in front the range of palaces of the czars. I shall not 
attempt to describe these palaces. They are a combination of 
every variety of taste, and every variety of architecture, Grecian, 
Gothic, Italian, Tartar, and Hindoo, rude and fanciful, grotesque, 
gorgeous, magnificent, and beautiful. The churches, monasteries, 
arsenals, museums, and public buildings, are erected with no 
attempt at regularity of design, and in the same wild confusion 
of architecture. There are no regular streets, but three open 
places, or squares, and abundance of room for carriages and 
foot-passengers, with which in summer afternoons it is always 
thronged. I entered the Cathedral of the Assumption, the 
most splendid church in Moscow. It was founded in 1325, and 
rebuilt in 1472. It is loaded with gorgeous and extravagant 
ornaments. The icanastos, or screen, which divides the sanc- 
tuary from the body of the church, is in many parts covered 
with plates of solid silver and gold, richly and finely wrought. 
On the walls are painted the images of more than 2,300 saints, 
some at full length, and some of a colossal size, and the whole 
interior seems illuminated with gold. From the centre of the 
roof is suspended a crown, of massive silver, with forty-eight 
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chandeliers, all in a single piece, and weighing nearly 3000 
pounds. Close by is an odd-looking church, constantly thronged 
with devotees; a humble structure, said to be the oldest 
Christian church in Moscow. It was built in the desert, before 
Moscow was thought of, and its walls are strong enough to last 
till the gorgeous city shall become a desert again. : 

The tower of Ivan Veliki, or John the Great, the first of the 
Czars, is 270 feet high, and contains thirty-three bells, the 
smallest weighing 7000, and the largest more than 124,000 
pounds English. From its top there is, perhaps, the finest 
panoramic view in the world. 

Another well-known object is the great bell, the largest, and 
the wonder of the world. Its perpendicular height is twenty- 
one feet four inches, and the extreme thickness of the metal, 
twenty-three inches. The length of the clapper is fourteen 
feet, the greatest circumference sixty feet four inches, its weight 
400,000 pounds English, and its cost has been estimated at 
more than £365,000 sterling. 

Besides the great bell, there is another noisy musical instru- 
ment, namely, the great gun, like the bell, the largest in the 
world, being a 4,320 pounder. It is sixteen feet long, and the 
diameter of its calibre nearly three feet. 

The treasury contains the heirlooms of the Russians. On the 
first floor are the ancient imperial carriages. The bel étage is 
a gallery of five parts, in the first of which are the portraits of 
all the emperors and czars, and their wives, in the exact costume 
of the times in which they lived; in another, is a model of a 
palace projected by the empress Catherine to unite the whole 
Kremlin under one roof, having a circumference of two miles, 
and make of it one magnificent palace ; if it had been completed 
according to the plan, this palace would probably have surpassed 
the temple of Solomon, or any of the seven wonders of the world. 

In the armoury are specimens of ancient armour, the work- 
manship of every age and nation; coats of mail, sabres adorned 
with jewels, swords, batons, crosses in armour, imperial robes, 
ermines in abundance, and finally the clothes in which Peter 
the Great worked at Saardam, including his old boots, from 
which it appears he had a considerable toot.—Stephens’ Inci- 
dents of Travel. 





PHOTOGENIC DRAWINGS AND THE DAGUERO- 
TYPE. 

In our last Number we drew the attention of our readers to the 
very curious discovery of M. Daguerre, which he has entitled the 
Daguerotype or Dagueroscope ; but since that paper was written, 
a communication has been made to the Royal Society, by 
H. Fox Talbot, Esq., F.R.S., by which it appears that a very 
similar discovery, if not precisely the same, had already been 
made by him, when M. Daguerre first made his invention public. 
The secret, which consists in a process by which the substance 
which is most easily affected by light can afterwards be made 
almost insensible to its effects, has not of course been hitherto 
disclosed by either of the inventors; but Mr. Talbot has exhibited 
incontestable proofs of his success in several drawings, which 
have been executed four years, and have been repeatedly exposed 
to the sunshine, without any apparent damage. These drawings 
were exhibited at the Royal Institution, on the 25th January, 
by Mr. Faraday, and we trust that this distinguished chemist will 
shortly lecture on this extremely curious and useful invention. 

Mr. Talbot, in producing his designs, which he has named 
Photogenic Drawings, uses prepared paper, a medium much 
preferable to the metal plates of M. Daguerre. Another pecu- 
liarity in Mr. Talbot’s drawings is, that whilst the image obtained 
is white, the ground is coloured, and blue, yellow, rose-colour, 
or black, may be obtained at pleasure. 

That the same discovery should have been made simul- 
taneously in France and England, is one of those strange coin- 
cidences which frequently occur, and sometimes deprive the 
original inventor of the advantage he ought to derive from his 
ingenuity. In the present instance there appears no reason for 
doubt as to the fair claim of both M. Daguerre and Mr. Talbot 
to originality. M. Daguerre never yet disclosed his secret, and 
has only made his discovery known a few weeks since. Mr. 
Talbot commenced his experiments in 1834, and the drawings 
he has exhibited are all from three to four years old. 

We hope that an early opportunity will be afforded to the 
public generally for the inspection of Photogenic Drawings, 
and the mode of their production. 








TRAVELS OF SIR JOHN MANDEVILE, 1322—1356. 


Tue “Travels of Sir John Mandevile,” is a singularly curious 
book. Independently of its author being the first of English 
travellers, and, as is supposed, his publication the earliest prose 
work in the English tongue—the book is highly interesting, and 
well worthya perusal. Sir John Mandevile, according to Bale, 
‘‘was borne in the towne of St. Albans, was so well given to the 
study of learning from his childhood, that he seemed to plant a 
good part of his felicitie in the same: for he supposed that the 
honour of his birth would nothing avail him, except he could 
render the same more honourable by his knowledge in good 
letters. Having therefore well grounded himself in religion, by 
reading the Scriptures, he applied his studies to the art of phy- 
sicke, a profession worthy a noble wit: but amongst other things, 
he was ravished with a desire to see the greater parts of the 
world, as Asia and Africa. Having therefore provided all things 
for his journey, he departed from his countrye in the yeare of 
Christe 1322, and as another Ulysses, returned home after the 
lapse of thirty-four yeares, and was then known to a very fewe. 
In the time of his travaile he was in Scythia, the greater and less 
Armenia, Egypt, both Lybias, Arabia, Syria, Media, Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia, Chaldea, Greece, Illyrium, Tartary, and divers 
other kingdoms of the world; and having gotten by this means 
the knowledge of the languages, lest so many and great varieties, 
whereof himself had been an eye-witness, should perish in obli- 
vion, he committed his whole travel of thirty-four years to 
writing in three diverse tongues, English, French, and Latin. 
Being arrived again in England, and having seen the wickedness 
of that age, he gave out this speech: —‘ In our time,’ said he, 
‘it may be spoken more truly than of olde, that virtue is gone, 
the Churche is under foote, the clergy is in errour, the devill 
raigneth, and Simonie beareth the sway.’ He died 17th No- 
vember, 1371, at Liege, and was buried in the abbey of the order 
of the Gulielmites.”” Abr. Ortelius in Itinerarium Belge has 
printed his epitaph (in Latin), which he found in the abbey at 
Liege, and on the stone is engraven a man in armour, with a 
forked beard, treading upon a lion; and at the head of him, a 
hand of one blessing him, and words to the effect, ‘ Ye that 
pass over me, for the love of God pray for me.’ The churchmen 
then showed also his knives, the furniture of his horse, and the 
spurs which he used in his travels. ‘There was a belief in St. 
Albans, that his body was removed and deposited in the abbey, 
and the following epitaph hung upon one of the pillars :— 

~ ** All ye that passe, on this pillar cast eye, 
This epitaph read, if you can : 
*T will tell you a tombe once stood in this room, 
Of a brave, spirited man, 
« John Mandeville by name, a knight of great fame, 
Born in this honoured towne ; 
Before him was none, that ever was knowne 
For travaile of so high renown. 


“ As the knightes in the temple, cross-legged in marble 
In armour with sword and with shield ; 

So was this knight grac’t, which time hath defac’t 
That nothing but ruins doth yeelde. 


“His travels being donne, he shines like the sunne 
In heavenly Canaan ; 

To which blessed place, the Lord of his grace, 
Bring us all man after man.” 

Sir John Mandevile’s book is disfigured by a fault common to 
all the ancient travellers ; every wondrous tale that was related 
to, or read by the writer, was chronicled with all the care due 
only to ascertained facts. On its first publication it was eagerly 
devoured by the credulous readers of the time, and his “ Travel- 
ler’s Tales ’’ were devoutly believed; but this very credulity was 
not without its good effects. The wonders related by Mandevile 
and Marco Polo, who had gone over much of the same country 
a century before, excited curiosity and inquiry ; other travellers 
increased the store of geographical knowledge, and pioneered the 
way for our merchants, and hence the belief in 

‘“‘ Anthropophagi, and men whese heads 
Do grow beneath their shouldiers,”” 
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may be considered as a link in the eternal chain of events “‘ work- 
ing together for good.” 

The excessive popularity of the author was not, however, of 
long duration. Reason asserted her empire: theology became too 
pure to tolerate the admixture of Christian and Pagan wonders. 
Classical authority began to be consulted, and compared with 
modern researches. Men sought in the works of travellers for 
geographic and scientific information, not for the rehearsal of 
fables ; and when so great a portion of a work like this appeared 
to be founded on a credulous echo of what was acknowledged 
falsehood, a general cry of wilful fraud was raised against our 
author and his contemporaries of the same stamp. The accusa- 
tion was unjust, and founded on a total misconception of the 
principles and motives of the writer. It is certainly much to be 
regretted by the modern reader, that our elder travellers were 
so credulous, since, although their marvels may excite a smile, 
they diminish the interest of the narrative ; but when we examine 
the relations of Mandevile, we find that he has, with an honour- 
able scrupulosity, to which it would be well if all travellers ad- 
hered, carefully distinguished all that he knew of his own know- 
ledge from what he has obtained from reading or the reports of 
others. When he tells the most improbable stories, he prefaces 
them with—‘‘ Thei seyn,’’ or ‘“‘ men seyn, but I have not sene 
} ag 

The author, according to the humour of the times of ignorance 
in which he lived, has put into his history abundance of miracles 
and strange things. He was ambitious of saying all he could of 
the places he treats of, and has therefore taken monsters out of 
Pliny, miracles out of legends, and strange stories out of what 
would now be called romance, and he says :—‘‘ The which hys- 
tory I have bygonne, after the veray and true cronycles, and 
many other bokes that I have sought and overrede, for to accom- 
plyshe hit.’’ And certainly he appears to have been very suc- 
cessful in his search, for the wonders he relates have no parallel 
in any single volume, save the renowned history of the immortal 
Baron Munchausen. But with all this ultra-extravagance, if it 
so pleases the reader to designate it, there is yet a poetic interest 
in these Travels. This and other works had a great influence 
in fixing, if not forming, much of the genius of the romantic 
poetry of the age, by reviving and giving the weight of living 
testimony to the materials for many of these fables. <A few 
extracts, showing our author’s genius in that line, are sub- 
joined :— 

‘*Cross a river of fresh water, four miles wide, to the land 
of Pigmie, where there are men but three spans long. The men 
and women are fair, and are married when they are half-a-year 
old. They live but eight years. These small men are the best 
workmen of silk and cotton, and all manner of things, that are 
in the world. They scorn great men as we do giants, and have 
them to travel for them, and to till their land. 

‘¢ There is another island, called Pitan ; the men of this land 
till no ground, for they eat nothing ; and they are small, but not 
so small as the Pigmies. These men live with the smell of wild 
apples, and when they go far out of the country, they bear apples 
with them ; for as soon as they lose the savour of apples, they 
die. They are not reasonable, but as wild as beasts. And there 
is another isle where the people are feathered, all but their faces 
and the palms of their hands: these men go about the sea as on 
the land, and they eat flesh and fish all raw.’’ 

“ From this land, men shall go to the land of Bactrie, where 
are many wicked and cruel men. In this land are trees that bear 
woolas it were sheep, of which they make cloth. In this land are 
Ypotains, that dwell sometimes on land, and sometimes on water, 
andare half man, half horses, and feed on men when they can 
get them. In this land are many griffins, more than in other 
places, and some say they have the body before as an eagle, and 
behind as a lion; and it is true, for they are made so: but the 
griffin hath a body bigger than eight lions, and stronger than 
one hundred eagles, for certainly he will bear to his nest flying, 
a horse and man upon his back, or two oxen yoked together as 









they go to plough, for he hath long nails upon his feet as great 
as horns of oxen, and of those they make cups there to drink 
with, and of his ribs they do make bows to shoot with.” 

Then in other places we hear of islands where men have 
but one eye in their front, and eat flesh and fish all raw. 
Others, where they have no heads, having their eyes in their 
shoulders, and their mouths in their breasts. In another, where 
they have neither head nor eyes, and have their mouths in their 
shoulders. Where they have flat faces without noses and without 
eyes ; but they have two small round holes instead of eyes, and 
they have flat mouths without lips: and in this isle there are 
some also that have their faces flat, without eyes, mouth, or nose, 
but eyes and mouth behind on their shoulders. In another, men 
have lips about their mouths so great, that when they sleep in 
the sun they cover their faces with their lips. In another, are 
men_as little as dwarfs, who have no mouth but a little round 
hole, and through that hole they eat their meat with a pipe; 
and they have no tongue, neither do they speak, but blow and do 
whistle, and do make signs one to another. Where there are 
men with feet like a horse, and pursue wild beasts, and eat 
them. Where they go on their hands and feet, and run about 
like cats or apes. 

Mandevile’s book, ‘‘ with all its faults,” is, in several” points 
of view, a peculiarly interesting work; every spot was to him 
truly “holy ground.’”’ Around him on every hand were the 
living footsteps of the Divine Presence. The very rocks seemed 
to lament over the spirits whose martyrdom they had witnessed. 
Here were the infant scenes of the human race, the dwelling- 
place of primeval innocence, the abodes of the patriarchs, the 
prophets, and the kings of Israel! The whole face of the coun- 
try; the wild desert, with its green spots thinly scattered, like 
islands, for the repose of the weary traveller ; the Dead Sea ; the 
sacred plains of Egypt; the Nile; the rivers of Paradise; the 
wild romantic mode of life of the tribes that scoured over the 
face of the country; all combined to awaken associations of the 
deepest and most reverential order. The voice which echoes to 
us from such scenes as these, viewed with feelings which agitated 
the bosom of a traveller like Mandeyile, is calculated even yet 
to awaken some of the most powerful emotions of the heart, and 
make us cease to wonder that we sometimes find the imagination 
getting the better of the understanding. 

The views he takes of society and religion are marked by a 
liberal and enlightened tone, which we are surprised to find in 
one living in so bigoted and superstitious an age. But Mande- 
vile was a gentleman and a scholar, and travel had extended his 
views of humanity. The following tale, though in itself rather 
apocryphal, leads him to make reflections which do honour to 
the christian traveller. 

“ There is another isle called Synople, wherein are good people 
of good faith, and they goall naked. Into that island came king 
Alexander, and when he saw their truth and good belief he said 
‘he would do them no harm, and bid them ask of him riches, or 
any thing else, and they should have it.’ And they answered, 
‘that they had riches enough when they had meat and drink to 
sustain their bodies ;’ and they said also, ‘ that the riches of this 
world are naught worth; but if it were so, that he might grant 
them that they should never die, that would they pray him.’ 
And Alexander said, ‘ that he might not do, for he was mortal, 
and should die as they should.’ Then, said they, ‘ Why art 
thou so proud, and win all the world and keep it in subjection, 
as it were a God, and hast no term of thy life; and thou wilt 
have all the riches of the world which shall forsake thee, and 
thou shalt bear nothing with thee, but it shall remain to others; 
but as thou wert born naked, so shalt thou be done in earth ?’ 
And Alexander was greatly astonished at this speech. And they 
have not the articles of our faith; nevertheless, I believe that 
God liketh their service as he did of Job, that was a Painim, the 
which he held for his true servant, and many others. I believe, 
verily, that God loveth all those that love him, and serve him 
meekly and truly, and that despise the vain-glory of the world; 
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and these men do, and Job did; and therefore, said the Lord, 
‘I shall put laws to them in many manners.’ And the Gospel 
saith, ‘ I have other sheep that are not of this fold.’ And there 
agreeth the vision St. Peter saw at Joppa, how the angel came 
from heaven, and brought with him all manger of beasts, as 
serpents, and divers fowls, saying to St. Peter, ‘ Take and eat.’ 
And St. Peter answered, ‘I never eat of any unclean beast.’ 
And the angel said unto him, ‘Call thou not those things unclean 
which God hath cleansed.’ This was done in token that men 
should not have any man in disdain for their divers laws; for 
we know not whom God loveth or whom he hateth.’’ 

There are four printed copies, in English, of Mandevile’s 
Travels, in the library of the British Museum, of as many various 
editions; the two most ancient are in black letter, the first of 
which is a typographical curiosity. It is embellished with a 
profusion of woodcuts representing the various marvels de- 
scribed: the very rudeness of their execution has something 
interesting about it. The book contains about 200 pages, small 
4to. The title runs thus :—‘t The Voiage and Travayle of Syr 
John Mandevile, Knight, which treateth of the Way to Hieru- 
salem, and of Marvayles of Inde, with other Islands and Coun- 
tryes. Imprinted at London, in Bread-streat, at the nether 
ende, by Thomas East, An. 1568. the 6 day of October.’’ After 
the Table of Contents is the following : 


“ Here beginneth a lyttle treatise or boke, named John Maun- 
devile, Knight, born in England, in the towne of Sainte Albone, 
and speaketh of the wayes to Hierusalem, to Inde, and to the 
great Cane ; and also to Prestor John’s Land, and to many other 
Countreys ; also of many marvailes that are in the Holy Lande.’’ 
The orthography of this copy is very ancient, and is somewhat 
difficult to be read. The other black letter edition, of 1684, has 
the orthography somewhat modernised. There is also a small 
18mo copy, in roman print, without date, ‘‘ Printed for T. 
Hedges, opposite to St. Magnus Church, and Sold by J. Harriss, 
at the Looking-glass and Bible, on London Bridge, price One 
Shilling.’’ This is also still further modernized and abridged. 
The most complete edition is that of 1725, an 8vo volume of 
nearly 400 pages, which is from a MS. in the Cottonian collection, 
then upwards of four hundred years old, collated with seyen 
others, some nearly as old as the author’s time. In this copy 
the old orthography is restored. 


The versions and editions of Mandevile’s book are very 
various, and unequal in execution. It has been printed in all 
countries asa popular book; and of course many of such editions 
are inaccurate and mutilated. 

In the following extract, the original is preserved as a specimen 
of the orthography :— 


‘‘ Egypt is a long contree ; but it is streyt, that is to seye, 
narow : for thei may not enlargen it toward the desert, for defaute 
ofwatre. And thecontree is sett along upon the ryvere of Nyle; 
becomes as that ryvere may serve hal be flodes or otherwise, that 
whaune it floweth it may spreden abrood thorghe the contree ; 
so is the contree large of lengthe. For theyre it reynethe not 
but litylle in the contree; but the eyr is always pure and cleer, 
therefore in that contree ben the gode astronomyeres ; for thei 
fynde there no clouds to letten hem. so the cyttee of Cayre is 
righte gret, and more huge than that of Babylone the lesse. And 
it sytt aboven toward the desert of Syrye a lytille aboven the 
ryvere aboyeseyd. In Egypt there ben two parties ; the heghte, 
that is toward Ethiope; and the loweness that is towardes 
Arabye.”’ 

We must now take our leave of old Sir John Mandevile, whom 
we have accompanied through many a strange country, beguiled 
by his pleasant and frequently instructive chat. We have 
only introduced him to our readers, but we heartily recom- 
mend them to cultivate a further acquaintance with the venera- 
ble traveller. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF HOOPING-COUGH. 


Ir is probable that some of our readers may ask themselves or 
others the question, what is the utility of these articles on the 
diseases of childhood ? The usual symptoms attending them are 
stated; but why is not the proper treatment also given? To 
such we reply, that it never was our intention to enter into the 
details of the medical treatment respecting any complaint which 
we may place before them, and for this simple reason—the 
conviction that any attempt of the kind would be rather apt to 
lead them astray than to enlighten. 

Nature has not formed on the largest tree of the forest two 
leaves precisely alike—neither has she presented two cases of the 
same disease bearing exact resemblance. Age, constitution, or 
some peculiarity belonging to the individual varies them so much, 
as to constitute an important feature in the study and successful 
practice of medicine. Hence the impossibility of an universal 
remedy or of prescribing correctly or scientifically from the 
mere name of a disease. The patient must be seen, and all the 
circumstances attending his or her case be taken carefully into 
the consideration of the medical practitioner, before he can 
prescribe proper remedies. 

These few observations may lead the reader to perceive the 
fallacy that must ever attend the announcement of a specific, or 
remedy, for the cure of any one complaint in all constitutions, 
and will, we trust, put them on their guard against the pre- 
tensions of those who profess to cure all the ills to which the 
human frame is subject, by one remedy, The utility of these 
articles we have reason to believe is very generally understood ; 
but lest there should be even one who does not comprehend 
our intention, we shall briefly say, that our object is to give a 
plain statement of the usual symptoms attending those diseases 
of childhood, with such directions to the young mother as will 
keep her from committing any error from inexperience, and 
encourage her to resist the too frequent interference of friends 
or neighbours, in the management of her children, when affected 
with those diseases which call forth such abundance of maternal 
solicitude. 

In directing the attention of our readers to the ordinary symp- 
toms of Hooping-cough, we would observe, that in its mild form, 
and during warm and temperate weather, it sometimes runs its 
course without exciting alarm to the parent, or greatly distressing 
the sufferer. Cases of so mild a nature occasionally occur, that 
children will continue playful, and apparently in as good health 
immediately before and after the paroxysm or fit of coughing, 
as during their ordinary state of health. But this favourable 
form with us, who inhabit a variable and cold climate, is not of 
very frequent occurrence; on the contrary, there are few com- 
plaints incident to childhood, which require greater care to 
ensure the well being of those attacked by it; and when ina 
severe form, the paroxysm of coughing is so distressing, even to 
the beholder, as to call forth the keenest sympathy for the suf- 
ferer. 

Hooping-cough commences with the symptoms of a common 
cold, such as watery eyes, nose discharging a thin mucus, with 
cough which may, even in the early periods, be observed to be 
in fits, and of longer duration than what usually attends common 
cold. These symptoms may continue from ten days to three 
weeks, or longer, before the whooping commences. 

It is this ‘‘ whooping’’ noise which has given rise to its 
peculiar name ; but itis also known by a variety of appellations, 
such as chin-cough—kink-cough—and kink-hoast. For the 
sake of clearness we will divide it into two stages; the first, 
exhibiting the-symptoms of common cold, which may proceed 
with so little fever or suffering, that even the experienced parent 
will only consider it an obstinate cold. But at the end of a 
period, varying from one to two or three weeks, the second 
stage commences, and ig distinguished by the peculiar convulsive 
cough. In this cough a number of expirations are made with 
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such violence, and repeated in such quick succession, that the 
patient seems to be almost in danger of suffocation. 

“ The face and neck are swollen and livid, the eyes protruded, 
and full of tears; at length, one or two inspirations are made 
with similar violence, and by them the peculiar whooping sound 
is produced : a little rest probably follows, and is succeeded by 
another fit of coughing and another whoop; until, after a suc- 
cession of these actions, the paroxysm is terminated by vomiting, 
or a discharge of mucus or phlegm from the lungs, or perhaps 
by both. Sometimes, when the kink is unusually severe, blood 
is forced from the nose, ears, and even from the eye-lids ; and 
occasionally it ends, without producing any discharge, in com- 
plete exhaustion of the patient. 

‘* The number of paroxysms occurring during a day varies 
much in different cases, according to the severity of the disease ; 
and the violence of each is diminished in proportion to the free- 
ness of the expectoration. 

“ After the disease has continued at its height for two or three 
weeks, it begins naturally to decline ; the fits become less fre- 
quent and violent, the expectoration increases, the cough soon 
loses its peculiar characteristics, ‘and finally wears away, leaving 
the patient in perfect health. It is to be observed, however, 
that occasionally, several weeks after the cough has entirely 
subsided, it may return; and for a long time, if the patient 
accidentally catch cold, the cough will often likewise assume the 
spasmodic character, and be accompanied by “ the whoop.”’ 

Such are the.symptoms attending the simple and uncom- 
plicated hooping-cough ; but, unhappily, it too often becomes 
complicated with other affections, which greatly add to the 
suffering and danger of the patient—such as inflammation of the 
lungs or respiratory organs, convulsions, water on the brain, 
and remitting fever. 

The symptoms by which inflammation of the lungs will be 
recognized are,—increased frequency of breathing ; the fits of 
coughing more frequent and distressing ; the pulse beats much 
quicker ; the extremities have a tendency to become cold; there 
is a panting after a paroxysm of coughing, which is dreaded and 
struggled against; the nostrils contract and dilate in each 
respiration, and the lips acquire a livid hue. Here the most 
prompt and decisive treatment becomes necessary, as the patient's 
safety depends on the early removal of these unfavourable 
symptoms. 

By relating the following melancholy case, we hope to make 
a deeper impression on the minds of those mothers, disposed to 
be influenced by the interference of neighbours and friends, on 
medical treatment, than we could expect to effect by our 
advice. 

A fine boy, an only child, about four years old, had the hoop- 
ing-cough, and was proceeding favourably, when the weather 
became suddenly cold and frosty, with an easterly wind ; he was 
removed from up-stairs to a room below, when the change of 
atmosphere, in passing down stairs, gave rise to such symptoms 
as have been just described. His medical attendant ordered 
leeches to be applied, and other proper remedies. Unfortunately 
the mother had a female friend, who in her own imagination, 
possessed a cure for all complaints ; and in her way was cer- 
tainly an enthusiast. It required a stronger mind than the poor 
boy’s mother had, to resist the importunity and assurance of her 
friend. That if she was only allowed to rub a certain celebrated 
embrocation on the sufferer’s back, that night and the following 
morning, she was as satisfied as she lived, that the dear little 
fellow would be quite well, without the application of the nasty 
leeches, which would only weaken him so much that he would 
never be able to go through the complaint. < 

Her enthusiasm and eloquence unhappily prevailed ; the “ nasty 
leeches,” and other means prescribed by a medicai man, who had 
passed some twenty-five years of his life in the minute and close 
observation of disease, were disregarded ; time, which could not 
be regained, was lost in applying and trusting to stimulating 





external application, which might have been used as an adjunct, 
but which never could control or cure the symptoms under which 
the patient was labouring. The result may be told in a few 
words : a fond and doating father was left childless by the weak- 
ness of his wife ; and the enthusiastic friend, from her ignorance 
and uncalled for interference, brought the weak and over-fond 
mother to be one of the most unhappy of her sex. 

Hooping-cough is frequently complicated with convulsions, 
especially at the period of teething; but when convulsions take 
place, they will be readily recognized by the most inexperienced. 
Sometimes the child exhibits no indication to lead the mother 
to fear such an attack ; but after a fit of coughing of greater 
severity than usual, the child is thrown into a violent convulsion 
from which it generally recovers. However, it more frequently 
happens that certain symptoms precede, and indicate the ap- 
proach of convulsions. If during the period of teething we 
observe the fits of coughing become greatly increased in violence, 
and the child, instead of ‘‘ whooping,”’ becomes livid, if the 
fingers and toes appear to be spasmodically contracted, and the 
thumbs drawn into the palms of the hands, we may expect, and 
most probably will have, convulsions, unless suitable means are 
employed to ward off the threatened attack. Unhappily the 
repetition of them but too frequently terminates in that formid- 
able malady, water on the brain; therefore the urgent necessity 
to do all in our power to prevent such a train of diseased action 
taking possession of the system. For if this powerful and 
unrelenting enemy establishes a footing in the citadel, there 
is little chance of dislodging him before the ‘fabric is reduced 
to ruins. 

Hooping-cough may also be complicated with remittent fever 
and disordered state of the bowels; but when these are present, 
although less to be feared than the two former combinations, 
yet they render the disease tedious and untractable, and can 
only be properly treated by the intelligent medical man. 

We shall conclude with a brief exposition of the management 
of children labouring under hooping-cough. The child should 
be kept in an equal and agreeable temperature ; and we would 
urge particular attention to be paid to this subject, as there is a 
very general disposition existing towards the exposure of the 
child to the cold and open air—vainly imagining that a change 
of atmosphere is beneficial. But during the first weeks of the 
attack, such a change is always attended with danger of increasing 
the violence of the cough, and bringing on some of the com- 
binations we have before stated. The unhappy result of the case 
above given, will, we trust, strengthen our illustration on this 
point, and lead the mother to become convinced of the necessity 
of keeping her child in an equal and agreeable temperature 
during the early period of the disease. When the second stage 
has continued for some time, and the cough is the only distress- 
ing symptom, a change of air is desirable, and is generally pro- 
ductive of beneficial e‘fects. 

The diet, if the child be weaned, should consist of milk, in 
combination with the farinaceous preparations, such as bread, 
flour, sago, rice, arrow-root, &c. During cold weather the 
clothing should be warm. Every care should be taken to prevent 
the occurrence of inflammatory action. No other disease has 
had a greater variety of remedies recommended for its cure than 
hooping-cough ; but as we believe it will have its course, 
independent of all the remedial means which have been used to 
shorten it, we would dissuade mothers from putting much faith 
in, or trying any of, the popular remedies which may be recom- 
mended to her. We cannot conclude before offering a word or 
two in favour of the use of the gum-lancet, when the patient is 
suffering from the irritation of teething—especially when there 
are symptoms indicating the approach of convulsions. Let not 
the fond mother be deterred from having the gums lanced in 
apprehension of pain being inflicted on her offspring, as the 
proper application of the gum-lancet is a more efficient soother 
than all the soothing syrups ever invented. 
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A WORD TO YOUNG MEN. 

Ir is not now as it used to be in the days which Scott has 
so ably depicted, when the “apprentices” of London were able 
to awe a court, or to ruin a favourite ; ‘order and obedience 
have succeeded to that state of boisterous misrule ; but what 
has been lost in power has been gained in respectability ; and, 
if no longer to be feared, you are at least a class to be cared for: 
Two paths lie before you: the hours at your disposal must either 
be so occupied as to raise and purify your nature, or they will 
be given up to idleness, and almost consequently to vice. It is 
not that these hours are given merely for what is called relaxa- 
tion; they are taken from manual duty, to be occupied in 
mental improvement ; and that portion of your body, who in 
London are now enjoying the benefit of the recent regulations 
respecting the closing of shops, should endeavour to lead some 
patriotic individuals to set on foot plans for libraries, at so 
cheap a rate as to render books accessible to all your class ; if 
such efforts be not made for you, they must be made by you. 
Having once acquired the habit of passing your leisure hours 
in reading, no temptation to any morally or mentally unhealthy 
place of amusement will have power over you. Read useful 
works, make yourselves acquainted with the scientific part of 
your trade ; every business has some portion of science con- 
nected with it : even the weaving of a bit of ribbon is guided by 
mathematical rules, and the scissors with which you cut it may 
lead you to the investigation of the mechanical powers. If 
your occupation lie among the productions of nature, endea- 
vour to learn their culture, and the possibility of improving 
or increasing them ; see and feel how the beneficent God has 
adapted the produce of each climate to the wants of the inha- 
bitants ; read of the hardships which those adventurous men 
endured, who first brought foreign luxuries to our country ; 
admire their perseverance, but reprobate the cruelty they too 
often practised towards those innocent and happy “ children of 
the soil,” whose homes they invaded: let the sufferings of the 
slave, and the wrongs of the Hindu, awaken in your hearts 
gratitude to Him who has caused your “lines to fall in pleasant 
places ;” and remember that tyranny and ill-temper to infe- 
riors are as culpable in you as in the slave-driver. 

Does your business awaken in you a love and admiration for 
the works of art? Read of ancient times—of Greece—of a 
whole nation cultivating beauty in art. Read of the Parthenon, 
and admire the exquisite outline of its groups, the elaborate 
finish of its decorations—then reflect upon the history of the 
people who fostered this beauty ; they were conquerors, they 
were tyrants, they are slaves, even though Greece has been 
raised to the rank of a kingdom. Or go back to ages when 
Greece was not. Let Belzoni or Wilkinson describe to you 
the ponderous but beautiful sculpture of Egypt, or the manners 
and customs of the old Egyptians. What are the people who 
now live under the shadow of the columns of Tentyra? They 
also are slaves, fallen in mind and body. Read in Basil Hall 
of the cave of Elephanta, gigantic as the genius of its archi- 
tects. Read of Ellora, with its thousand caves; of Barotti; 
of “the ringlet on the brow of Cheetore ;” and ask, What are 
the people whose ancestors thus perpetuated the soul of beauty 
which inspired them? They are slaves. And shall we too be 
slaves? No. 

It is not probable that our country will be for ever protected 
from the doom of change, of decay ; “the fiery Frank and 
furious Hun” may have become our ally in civilisation and 
commerce, we are not therefore the more secure ; the sons of 
Magog may be confined within their rampart, but it is not the 
less certain that change will come ; though whence, and by 
what agents, this generation cannot perceive. We should 
reflect that another empire will take up the ball of civilization 
where we drop it, and, therefore, as accountable creatures, 
we should endeavour to further it to the utmost of our power. 
And to what class must we look for an invigoration of the 





mental strength of our country ! Not to that class encircled by 
a factitious state of society and education. Not to the agricul- 
tural population,—in no class is so much appalling ignorance to 
be met with, as among the cultivators of the soil ;—those even, 
who, living upon their own land, and above the pressure, of 
the wants of life, might find léisure to cultivate their mental 
faculties, even they are more profoundly ignorant in all 
which is not a mere matter of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
than the mechanic ; we can hardly look to these for intellec- 
tual progression. It is to the middle classes of respectable 
tradesmen, in easy circumstances, that we must turn, in hope 
and well-grounded expectation ; to men whose employments 
lead them to scientific inquiry: and in this class those we are 
now addressing may be prospectively included. Some of you will 
one day probably be masters ; endeavour to bring into that 
situation increased knowledge, a wider liberality, and more 
philosophical views. The foundation for this must be laid in 
your present hours of leisure ; do not let those hours pass by 
unimproved. To each is given some peculiar talent ; search 
your own minds and discover the bent of this talent ; foster it, 
and it will, if directed in accordance with the injunctions of the 
Gospel, prove a blessing to yourselves, and to those dependent 
upon you. If the acquisition of languages be easy to you, look 
up to Sir W. Jones as your example, no matter at how great 
a distance; see how he, by persevering industry, pierced the 
veil which had hitherto hidden from the western world the 
treasures of oriental learning: if your mind be alive to the 
exquisite beauty of the starry heavens, read of Ferguson, the 
self-taught rustic, who, while employed in keeping sheep, 
marked the position of the stars with a bead and thread: 
if your inclination be to poetry, dismiss your reveries, and 
employ yourself in some task requiring undivided attention of 
body and mind. 

History affords equal excitement and amusement blended 
with instruction. Rome, by rapine, injustice, and tyranny, 
arose to be the mistress of the western world ; in her decline 
we can see clearly, as if written with a “ pencil of light,” how 
her first Romulus prepared the fate of her last. The career 
of Napoleon was but a feeble imitation of the victories of 
Rome ; and a similar career to his, will probably not again 
astonish the world. Internal decay, not foreign conquest, is 
the antagonist of modern stability. Extend your researches 
into the general history of man, of his powers, of his affections ; 
meditate upon the purposes of his creation, and learn from the 
Bible how to fulfil those purposes : fear not that such inquiries 
will be useless ; they will strengthen your mind, and enable 
you to keep your virtuous resolutions through difficulty and 
temptation. Knowledge of any kind, however apparently remote 
from your every-day pursuits, can never be useless ; 


«* Be sure that God 
Ne’er dooms to waste the strength he deigns impart.” 





LICENSED JESTER. 

IF it were possible to restore dead fashions to life, we would 
revive the office of Jester. It is by the squandering glances of 
the fool, that the wise man’s folly is anatomised with least dis- 
comfort. From the professed fool he may receive the reproof 
without feeling the humiliation of it, and the medicine will not 
work the worse, but the better, for being administered under 
the disguise of indulgence or recreation. It would be well, 
indeed, if every man who, whether in thought or in action, has 
too much his own way, would keep a lice: jester. All 
coteries, literary, political, or fashionable, which enjoy the dan- 
gerous privilege of leading the tastes and opinions of the little 
circle which is their world, ought certainly to keep one as part 
of their establishment. The House of Commons, being at once 
the most powerful body on the earth, and the most intolerant of 
criticism, stands especially in need of an officer who may speak 
out at random, without fear of Newgate. Every philosopher 
who has a system, every theologian who heads a sect, every 
projector who gathers a company, every interest that can com- 
mand a party, would do wisely to retain a a jester. 

‘dinburgh 
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INFORMATION ON SPECTACLES*. 

Specracies and side-saddles, we are quaintly informed, 
bécamie common in England in the reign of Richard the Second. 
The ancients, however, knew the power of burning-glasses, and 
one cunning rogue, we are told, djscovered a new way to pay old 
debts by means of a round stone or glass, used in lighting of 
fires, with which he melted the bond, written, as usual in those 
days, on wax. Their burning-glasses were spheres, either solid 
or full of water, their foci were consequently very short and 
confined. A long interval occurred before spectacles were con- 
&tructed, and three hundred years elapsed between the invention 
of spéctacles and telescopes. 

Our eyes should have our nicest and most tender care, since 
it is by them wé are familiarized with objects of the most ex- 
quisite interest and beauty, abounding on the earth we inhabit, 
and in the starry firmament above us :— 

‘* My soul, while Nature’s beauties feast mine eyes, 

To Nature’s God contemplative shall rise.”—Dops.ry, 
The faculty of sight should be estimated and regarded by us 
with more than ordinary care, when we reflect that it is the 
medium through which the most exalted and gratifying impres- 
sions are received ; and our watchful regard to its healthy pre- 
servation'and agreeable exercise is the more required from the 
consideration, that while to its admirable organization and 
delicate sense of perception we stand so much indebted, those 
very qualities render it extremely sensitive to injudicious treat- 
ment. 

The eyes, when in a sound and healthy state, instinctively 
adjust themselves at a distance of twelve inches from a book or 
paper, when they are observing the same. This distance is 
found to be most natural and agreeable; for when we extend it 
to sixteen, twenty, or thirty inches, the crystalline lens is 
stimulated to keep a distant and clear perception, until, as the 
distance increases, the object become less and less perceptible. 


When we are compelled to extend this natural distance, expe- | 


rience difficulty in reading small characters, or find it necessary 
to get more lip’: on what we are observing, we may safely con- 
clude that artificial assistance is needed, and that, judiciously 
applied, the tendency to decay will be mildly arrested. 

The design of spectacles is to supply the loss of power which 
is experienced by the eyes at different periods of life, and 
arising from various causes. These productions of art are con- 
structed with a close observance to, and act upon, the same 
principles as those by which the process of vision is regulated. 

Spéctacles ought not to do more than maintain or preserve 
to us the capability of seeing at the natural distance. This is, 
in fact, all they are intended to effect. When the crystalline 
lens of the eye, losing its convexity, fails to converge the rays 
of light, and bring them to their natural focus on the retina, an 
artificial lens, of suitable convexity, supplies to it this capability, 
and compensates for its-gradual diminution of capacity. Thus 
lenses for assisting the sight are fashioned upon the optical prin- 
ciples so apparent in the mechanism of the eye itself, which, 
it will be observed, is neither round nor flat, but of that nicely 
moulded convexity which is indispensable for the performance 
6f its functions. If lenses were either spheres or planes, they 
likewise would be ineffective for the purpose proposed. 

There is not any material in existence, beside pebble and 
glass, which is calculated for spectacle purposes. The pretended 
‘¢improvements,’’ ‘‘ pellucid lenses,”’ “refractive transparencies,” 
‘‘ patent amber,’’ “crystal preservers,’’ &c., are new-fangled 
terms, coined to entrap the uninitiated. Glass for optical uses 
is heavy, homogeneous, and free from streaks and veins. More 


expensive chemical substances are employed in its manufacture | 


than are used in making common glass. 
Brazil pebbles, or crystallized quartz, are imported to this 
country in rough blocks; these are cut or slit, by the aid of 





* From a lively tract, called “Spectacle Secrets,” by George Cox, 
London, 1838; 





pulverized diamond, into slabs or pieces, of the diameter required. 
Those pieces in which bubbles, waves, or blemishes appear, are 
thrown aside by the optician who is tenacious of his fair fame, 
as their imperfections become more apparent in every after- 
stage of their progress ; and when polished, centred, and shaped 
for the spectacle-frame, they are really improper to be used at 
all; nevertheless, the needy, or dishonest, rather than lose a 
fraction of their gains, often persist in working up such imper- 
fect material, and, harping upon their being pebble—real pebble 
—palm them upon the uninitiated as genuine articles. Peb- 
bles have the following important advantages: they are of equal 
density, and exceedingly hard, firm, and clear; their surfaces 
are not liable to become misty or scratched (which circumstance 
alone often compels a change of glasses): they are of a pure, 
cool nature, and show this contrast to glass (which is, on the 
contrary, produced by the action of artificial heat) in the touch 
of the finger or tongue to their surfaces. They are, in conse- 
quence of these properties, calculated to suit the sight for a 
longer period than glass; but they need not be thrown aside 
when, fromm the indications already referred to, we find an 
increase of magnifying power is required, as they can be re- 
worked readily enough to meet the acquirement of the eyes, and 
at an expense of scarcely more than that of a new pair of glasses, 
or about one-third of their original cost. The directions for 
ascertaining the focus of concave or convex pebbles, are the 
same as described for concave or convex glasses. 

The use of wire, gauze, crape, and muslin, as substitutes for 
glass, should be avoided, because it is a fallacy to assert that 
they are cooler and more agreeable to the eye. There is abun- 
dant space for the circulation of air in the region of the eye if 
the spectacle-frame adapts itself pleasantly to the wearer’s facé ; 
while the eye and common sense may answer together that, to 
look on things around us, a transparent medium is preferable 
to a hazy and indistinct one. We do not choose bars and 
gratings, or coarse curtains, in preference to glass, for the win- 
dows of apartments; but if the light is sometimes too intense, 
we place a shade to soften its dazzling effects. Such precisely 
is the reason why tinted glass spectacles, for defending the eyes 
from rain, dust, and wind, are recommended. 

Lenses worked by machinery are produced in greater quanti- 
ties, within a given time, than those worked by hand. They 
are passed through the different stages of grinding and polish- 
ing without having the keen eye of the workman carefully watch- 
ing their progress, and adjusting the inequalities in their surfaces 
or edges, which will always appear more or less in the working. 

The price at which competition demands those lenses shall be 
rendered, operates against the wearer of spectacles ; for the pro- 
ducer cannot afford to throw aside such as are faulty, and the 
wholesale agent and retail dispenser cannot expect to have, at 
the low price charged, lenses which will bear a critical exami- 
nation; and thus all which can possibly be used are thrust into 
frames of one kind or other, from the common iron or horn 
sold by the poor hawkers at sixpence, eightpence, and one shil- 
ling per pair, to the more expensive frames ; while many faulty 
glasses, after being dubbed with some ear-tickling appellation, 
and imbibing extraordinary ‘ light-modifying and refractive vir- 
tues,’’ by passing into the hands of the hawker of a higher class, 
are palmed upon the unfortunate spectacle-purchasers who are 
simple enough to give credence to the wondrous tale. 

The eyes in which no malformation or disease exists, but 
which simply partake of constitutional decay, or, from too con- 
tinued application to sedentary and studious pursuits, are be- 
ginning to feel a want of assistance, should have spectacles of 
sixty-inch focus, which is an exceedingly slight magnifying 
power; and if these are found to be insufficient to afford an 
agreeable and natural perception (not an enlarged or magnified 
image of the letters of a book, &c., held in the hand at the 
distance of twelve or fourteen inches from the eye), then apply 
those of the next power, viz. forty-eight inches’ focus. If these 
again are unequal to supply the loss of powér or incapacity of 
the eye to converge the light to a point at the instant it reaches 
the retina, then lenses of thirty-six inches focus are to be had 
recourse to; and when these fail to afford agreeable vision, 
thirty, twenty-eight, twenty-four, twenty, must be progressively 


-adopted, thus gradually descending the scale, until the eyes re- 


ceive such compensation for their progressive decay and loss of 
power, as spectacles carefully suited to the sight are capable so 
effectually to supply. 

The period at which the sight begins to fail does not at all 
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depend on age, but varies in different persons according to the 
formation of the eyes, the treatment they have received, and 
the constitutional capability ; therefore, the age of the person 
requiring spectacles gives but a vague general idea to the opti- 
cian as to what is required, unless other particulars are stated ; 
such as whether glasses have been used before ; the distance at 
which writing and printing are seen pleasantly without assist- 
ance: the focus of those last used, or sending even but a broken 
piece of the same. 

The near-sighted, or those who require concave spectacles, 
should use those of the slightest power; No. 0, or No. 1, will 
generally be sufficient at first, but this, by the aid of the trial- 
box, can readily be determined by the wearer himself. There is 
such an immense benefit experienced by the short-sighted from 
spectacles which suit their sight, that to argue for their adop- 
tion of them would be quite superfluous. Without spectacles 
they are excluded from observing beautiful landscapes, recog- 
nising individuals, or viewing to advantage any of the crowd of 
interesting objects around them; but by adopting them they 
are placed on a par with the long-sighted in such circumstances, 
while the sharp and microscopic character of their sight without 
spectacles, gives them many advantages over those possessing 
ordinary vision. 

The short, or near-sighted eyes, have the cornea, and often 
the crystalline lens, more convex or arched out than in long- 
sighted eyes. This formation causes the rays to converge to a 
focus before they reach the retina, but by the application of a 
concave lens the difficulty is corrected, and the rays are carried 
on to the proper point for giving a perfect image on the retina. 

This character of sight is very frequent, and is more particu- 
larly remarkable among those whose mode of life restricts them 
to crowded cities, sedentary employments, and confined situa- 
tions. ‘Those whose infantine and youthful years have been 
passed in the country, or where the eyes have had a free range 
of view, not circumscribed by the walls of the nursery, or li- 
mited to the observation of objects near at hand, rarely require 
concave spectacles. 

The spectacle-frames next demand our attention, as our 
utmost care in judiciously selecting lenses of the proper focus 
or our sight will be neutralised if the frame or mounting in 
which they are placed does not apply comfortably to the 
head, leaving the lenses they carry fair and parallel before the 
eyes. Ifthe front of a pair of spectacles is too short for the 
wearer’s face, he will look upon the edge of the lens, and a por- 
tion of the exterior rim of the: frame; if they are too long his 
eye will meet the opposite edge and inner curve of the rim. 
Spectacle-frames are fashioned to suit the variety of formation 
in different individuals, and therefore such should be applied as 
adapt themselves pleasantly to the temples, across the forehead 
and before the eyes. 

The material of which they are composed should be gold, 
silver, or enamelled blue steel. Tortoiseshell, also, when 
well made, is very light and pleasant to wear, particularly for 
ladies. There is no advantage in large size, or round-eye 
spectacles, to compensate for their clumsy appearance and great 
weight ; we get a sufficient expanse of observation with the 
oval-shaped glasses without harassing the eye with an excess of 
light, which the large glasses admit. 

Solid blue steel mountings are a decided improvement, and 
aré invaluable for persons who constantly require spectacles. 
They are wrought from a plate of steel, and shaped as light and 
uniform as any other town-made elastic blue steel spectacles, 
with the advantage of being more durable, and eventually less 
expetisive ; for as they have no soldering in their composition, 
it is scarcely possible to break them, and therefore they rarely 
want repairing. Blue steel spectacles, in consequence of their 
being so much in request, are coarsely imitated, and vast num- 
bers are sold by the pretended cheap shops, at apparently low 
prices which the wearer will find to be immensely beyond their 
real value. There are thirteen different qualities of the specta- 
cles termed blue steel. The chief part are country made, and 
roughly put together, some being all iron, others having iron 
fronts and steel sides; others again bearing a tolerably close 
resemblance to the best town-made articles, which, unless the 
two are compared together, is likely to deceive a casual observer. 
It will be perceived that it is the workmanship and nice finish of 
the best town-made spectacle-frames which necessarily increases 
the price. Thus, a single pound of pig iron, which costs one penny, 
can be manufactured into watch-springs of the value of 240/. 





THE PROFESSOR OF SIGNS. 


Kine James VI., on removing to London, wad waited upéit 
by the Spanish Ambassador, a man of erudition, who had a 
crotchet in his head that every country should have a Professor 
of Signs, to teach him, and the like of him, to undéfstaiid diié 
another. 

The Spanish ambassador was lamenting one day, before the 

king, this great desideratum throughout all Europe, when thé 
king, who was a queerish sort of man, said to him, ‘‘ Why, I 
have a Professor of Signs in the northernmost college of my 
dominions, viz., at Aberdeen ; but it is a great way off, perliaps 
six hundred miles.”—‘‘ Were it ten thousand leagues Off, I shall 
see him,” said the ambassador, ‘‘ and I am determined to set out 
in two or three days.” The king saw he had committed himself, 
and wrote, or caused to be written to the University of Aber- 
deen, stating the case, and desiring the professors to put him off 
some way, or make the best of him. The ambassador arrived, 
was received with great solemnity, but soon began to inquire . 
which of them had the honour to be the Professor of Signs ? 
And being told that the Professor was absent in the Highlands 
and his return uncertain, said the Ambassador, “I will wait 
his return, though it were twelve months.” Seeing that this 
would not do, and that they had to entertain him at a great 
expense all the while, they contrived a stratagem. There was 
one Geordie, a butcher, blind of an eye, a droll fellow, with 
much wit and roguery about him. He is got, told the story, 
and instructed to be the Professor of Signs, but not to speak on 
pain of death. Geordie undertakes it. The ambassador is 
now told the Professor of Sigtis would be at home next day, at 
which he rejoiced greatly. Geordie is gowned, wigged, and 
placed in a chair of state in a room of the college, all the 
professors and the ambassador being in an adjoining room. The 
ambassador is now shown into Geordie’s room, and left to con- 
verse with him as well as he could. The ambassador holds up 
one finger to Geordie, Geordie holds up two, the ambassador 
holds up three fingers; Geordie clenches his fist and looks stern. 
The ambassador then takes an orange from his pocket and holds 
it up ; Geordie takes a piece of barley-cake from his pocket and 
holds it up; after which the ambassador bows profoundly to 
him and retires to the other professors, who anxiously inquired 
his opinion of their brother? “ He is a perfect miracle,’’ said 
the ambassador, ‘‘ I would not give him for the wealth ‘of the 
Indies! I first held up one finger, denoting that there is oné 
God; he held up two, signifying that these are the Father and 
Son; I held up three, meaning the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost ; he clenched his fist, to say that the three are one: I 
then took out an orange, signifying the goodness of God, who 
gives his creatures not only the necessaries, but the luxuries of 
life ; upon which the wonderful man presented a piece of bread, 
showing that it was the staff of life, and preferable to every 
luxury.”’ 
The Professors were glad that matters had turned out so well; 
so, having got quit of the ambassador, they next went to Geordie, 
to hear his version of the signs. ‘‘ Well, Geordie, how have 
you come on, and what do you think of your man?”—‘ The 
rascal!” said Geordie, ‘‘ what did he do first, think ye? He 
held up one finger, as much as to say, you have only one eye! 
I held up two, meaning, that my one eye was as good as both 
his. Then the fellow held up three fingers to say there were 
three eyes between us, and then I was so mad,I steeked my 
neive, and would have come a whack on the side of his head, 
but for your sakes. Then the rascal takes out an orange, as 
much as to say, your poor beggarly cold country cannot produce 
that ! I showed him a whang of bear bannock, meaning I did na 
care a farthing for him or his trash either, so long’s I hae this ! 
but, by a’ that’s guid, (concluded Geordie) I’m angry yet that 
I did na thrash the hide of the scoundrel !”’ 

So much for signs, or two ways of telling a story. 
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THE APPROACH OF AGE. 

As oft as I hear the robin-redbreast chaunt it as cheerfully in Septem- 
ber, the beginning of winter, as in March, the approach of the summer, 
why should not we (thinks I) give as cheerful entertainment to the hoary- 
frosty hairs of our age’s winter, as to the primroses of our youth’s spring ? 
Why not to the declining sun in adversity, as (like Persians) to the rising 
sun of prosperity? I am sent to the ant, to learn industry ; to the dove, to 
learn innocency ; to the serpent, to learn wisdom ; and why not to this 
bird, to learn equanimity and patience, and to keep the same tenor of my 
mind’s quietness, as well at the approach of the calamities of winter as 
of the spring of happiness? and since the Roman's constancy is so com- 

ded, who changed not his with his changed fortunes, 
why should not I, with a Christian resolution, hold a steady course in all 
weathers, and though I be forced with cross winds to shift my sails and 
catch at side winds, yet skillfully to steer and keep on my course by the 
Cape of Good Hope, till 1 arrive at the haven of eternal happiness ?— 
Warwick's Spare Minutes. 








WIT AND JUDGMENT. 
Wit is brushwood, judgment tinder: the one gives the greatest flame, 
the other yields the durablest heat ; and both meeting make the best fire. 
—Sir T. Overbury. 


COSTUME IN EDWARD III.’S REIGN. 

Dress in the reign of Edward III. 1327, is thus described by Knyghton, 
an historian of these times :—‘‘ As regards gentlemen, what could exhibit 
a more fantastical appearance than an English beau of the 14th century ? 
He wore long-pointed shoes, fastened to his knees by gold or silver chains, 
a stocking of one colour on one leg and one of another colour on the other, 
short breeches which did not reach to the middle of his thighs ; a coat one 
half black the other half white or blue, a long beard, a silk hood, buttoned 
under his chin, embroidered with grotesque figures of animals, and orna- 
mented with gold, silver, or precious stones.” The dress of ladies is thus 
described :—‘‘ The tournaments are attended by many ladies of the first 
rank and greatest beauty dressed in party-coloured tunics. Their tippets 
are very short, their caps remarkably small and wrapt about their heads 
with cords. Their girdles are ornamented with gold and silver, and they 
wear short swords, like daggers, before them, which hang across their 
stomachs. They are mounted on the finest horses with the richest furni- 
ture; and thus equipped they ride from place to place in quest of tour- 
naments, by which they dissipate their fortunes, and often ruin their repu- 
tations.” 





EFFECTS OF WINE ACCOUNTED FOR. 

When Noah planted the first vine, and retired, Satan approached and 
said—‘‘ I will nourish you, charming plant!” He quickly fetched three 
animals—a sheep, a lion, and hog—and killed them, one after another, 
near the vine. The virtues of the blood of these three animals penetrated 
it, and are still manifest in its growth. Whenaman drinks one goblet of 
wine, he is then agreeable, gentle, friendly—that is thenature of the lamb. 
When he drinks two, he is like a lion, and says, ‘‘ who is like me? "—he 
then talks of stupendous things. When he drinks more, his senses forsake 
him; and, at length, he wallows in the mire. Need it be said, that he 
then resembles the hog ?— Richardson. 


SIR WILLIAM JONES AND THOMAS DAY, 

One day, upon removing some books at the chambers of the former, a 
large spider dropped upon the floor, upon which Sir William, with some 
warmth, said, ‘‘ Kill that spider, Day! kill that spider.” ‘* No,” said 
Mr. Day, with coolness, “ I will not kill that spider, Jones: I do not know 
that I have a right to kill that spider. Suppose, when youare going in 
your chaise to Westminster hall, a superior being, who perhaps may have 
as much power over you as you have over this insect, should say to his 
companion, ‘ Kill that lawyer! kill that lawyer!’ how should you like 
that, Jones ? and I am sure that to most people, alawyer is a more noxious 
animal than a spider.” 

A JUST FLOGGING. 

I had one just flogging. When I was about thirteen I went to a shoe- 
maker, and begged him to take me as his apprentice. He being an honest 
man, immediately took me to Bowyer, (the master of the Blue-Coat School, 
in which Coleridge was educated,) who got into a great rage, knocked 
me down, and even pushed Crispin rudely out of theroom. Bowyer asked 
me why I had made myself such a fool? To which I answered that [had 
a great desire to be a shoemaker, and that I hated the thought of being a 
clergyman. ‘‘ Why so?” said he. ‘‘ Because, to tell you the truth, sir,’ 
said I, ‘Iam an infidel!” For this, without more ado, Bowyer flogged 
me, wisely asI think; soundly, as I know. Any whining or sermonising 
would have gratified my vanity, and confirmed me in my absurdity ; as 
it was, I was laughed at and got heartily ashamed of my folly.—Coleridge. 


TO TAKE OFF IMPRESSIONS IN PLASTER OF PARIS OR 
SULPHUR. 

The plaster must be pulverized and sifted through a piece of very fine 
gauze. First rub over the medal or engraved stone very softly with oil, 
and having wiped it with cotton surround the edge of it with a slip of thin 
lead ; mix up the sifted plaster with water and stir it gently to prevent it 
throwing up air bubbles, then pour it over the medal, or whatever it may 
be, the impression of which is wanted, and suffer it to harden and dry ; it is 
easily detached, and forms a mould strongly marked. The process by 
sulphur is the same, Before these are used as moulds for impressions they 
must be oiled. 
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INDUSTRY. 

Heat gotten by degrees, with motion and exercise, is more natural, and 
stays longer by one, than what is gotten all at once by coming to the fire. 
Goods acquired by industry prove commonly more lasting than lands by 
descent,— Fuller’s Holy and Profane States. 

leas, a king of Scythia, used to say that he thought himself no better 
than his horse-keeper when he was idle.—Plut. Moral. p. 394. 


SPRATS. 

Sprats (‘* Clupea sprattus”) abound on the Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, 
Kentish, and other coasts, and afford during the whole of the winter, a 
cheap supply of food both to rich and poor. The largest quantities are 
taken when the nights are dark and foggy. From 400 to 500 stow-boats 
are employed during the winter. Many thousand tons in some seasons 
are taken, and sold at 6d. and 8d. the bushel, depending on the supply and 
demand, to farmers, who distribute about forty bushels of sprats over an 
acre of land, and sometimes manure twenty acres at the cost of 206 an 
acre. In the winter of 1829-30, sprats were particularly abundant ; large 
loads, containing from 1,000 to 1,500 bushels, bought at 6d. a bushel, were 
sent up the en as far as Maidstone, to manure the hop grounds. 
Notwithstandi quantity consumed by the 1,500,000 inhab- 
itants of London | ws its neighbourhood, there is yet occasionally a surplus 
to be disposed of at so low a price as to induce the farmers even so near 
the metropolis as Dartford, to use them for manure.— Yarreli’s British 
Fishes. 





ANTIQUITY OF EPITAPHS. 

Many instances of epitaphs in prose and in verse, may be collected from 
the old Greek poets and historians, who were yet but children compared 
to the Chaldeans and Egyptians, But the most ancient precedent of 
epitaphs must be that recorded in the most ancient history, namely the 
Old Testament, 1 Sam. vi. 18; where it is recorded, that the great stone 
erected as a memorial unto Abel, by his father Adam, remained unto 
that day in being, and its name was called ‘‘ the stone of Abel;” and its 
elegy was, ‘“* Here was shed the blood of the righteous Abel:” as it is also 
called 4,000 years after, Matt. xxiii. 35. And this is the origin of monu- 
mental memorials and elegies.— Athen. Oracle. 


CHAIN OF BEINGS, 

Bitumen and sulphur form the link betwegn earth and metal, vitriols 
unite metals with salts, crystallisations connect salt with stones, the 
amianthes and lytophites form a kind of tie between stones and plants, 
the polypus unites plants to insects, the tube-worm seems to lead to shells 
and reptiles, the water-serpent and the eel form a passage from reptiles 
to fish, the anas nigra are a medium between fishes and birds, the bat and 
the flying squirrel link birds to quadrupeds, and the monkey equally gives 
the hand to quadrupeds and to man, 


CHINESE APHORISMS. 

He who toils with pain will eat with pleasure. No duns outside, nor 
no doctors within. Forbearance is a domestic jewel. Something is 
learned every time a book is opened. To stop the hand is the way to stop 
the mouth. Who aims at excellence will be above mediocrity ; who aims 
at mediocrity will fall below it. 


CASH AND COURAGE. 

None fight with true spirit who are overloaded with cash. A man 
who had been fortunate at cards, was applied to, to act as a second 
in a duel, at a period when the seconds engaged as heartily as the 
principals. ‘‘I am not,” said he, ‘‘ the man for your purpose, just at 
present, but go and apply to him from whom I won a thousand guineas 
last night, and, I warrant you, he will fight like any devil ! "—Andrews’ 
Anee. p. 138. 

MAN’S INSIGNIFICANCE. 

Whoever shall represent to his fancy, as in a picture, that great image 
of our mother Nature, portrayed in her full majesty and lustre, whoever 
in her face shall read so general and so constant 4 variety, whoever shall 
observe himself in that figure, and not himself, but a whole kingdom, no 
bigger than the least touch or prick of a pencil, in comparison of the 
whole, that man alone is able to value things according to their true esti- 
mate and grandeur.— Montaigne’s Essays. 


DEBT. 

There can be no independence or calmness without freedom from debt, 
which subjects one to indignities that harrow up the soul. Where the 
mind and temper are irritated in this way, what enjoyment can there be 
in anything? And what ripe and perfect fruits can the imagination or 
the understanding produce ? Even the charms of nature are thus clouded, 
and the airs of heaven cannot soothe us.—Autobiography of Sir E. 
Brydges, Bart. 

SLEEPING IN CHURCH. 

’Tisa shame when the church itself is a cem<terium, where the living 
sleep above ground as the dead do beneath.—Fuller’s Holy and Profane 
States. 

CURIOSITY. 


The curiosity of an honourable mind willingly rests there where the love 
of truth does not urge it further onward, and the love of its neighbour bids it 
stop ; in other words, it willingly stops at the point where the interests of 
truth do not beckon it onward, and charity cries, Halt !—Omniana. 
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